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‘ Vor. EY. DrcEMBER, 1859. Now. 22; 
to ae = 
T. THE JWGIW COURT OF AMERICA. 

th BY EDWARD E. HALE. 

m, Tue meeting of the American Congress has no object so 
ln 


important as the establishment of a system of arbitration as 
or, to any questions which may arise between the different States 
of North and South America. 

on, What must be attempted is the establishment of a sys- 
tem. Discussion is not enough. Resolutions are not enough, 
nor any professions. It is possible to establish a system, and 


a? along period must pass before so favorable an opportunity 
can occur again. 

arn, It is too much forgotten that an essential part of the 
™ prosperity and success of the United States as a nation is the 
S. system by which questions between the States are adjusted. 

; Difficulties, indeed, are brought to an end almost as soon as 
ton: they begin. Many a contest between neighboring and rival 
rola. States has been adjusted by the Supreme Court, while most 
ork: of the citizens of each State did not know that there was any 
wn question. Thus the Supreme Court adjusted a boundary 


question between Massachusetts and Rhode Island, of more 
Vou importance than many boundary questions which have plunged 
Europe in war. And it would be fair to say that half the 
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people of both States did not know that there had been any 
controversy. 

Ir is not enough for the Congress to vote that, in the 
future, questions of dispute shall be referred to courts of 
arbitration. When questions assume importance, after they 
have been neglected, and when they have had a chance to 
grow in consequence, it may be too late to constitute a proper 
court of arbitration. The demand of our time is that a per- 
manent court of arbitration shall be appointed at once, and 
shall be in readiness to receive all such questions as soon as 
they arise. Indeed, it may be possible for such a court to 
give such counsel as shall solve the question at its very birth. 

The court should exist and hold its sessions from time to 
time, ready to receive inquiries and to solve doubts as to 
international law, and ready at any moment to hear an_ inter- 


national question as soon as it arises. 


Sucn a court should consist of statesmen and jurists of 
the very highest rank —men who have distinguished them- 
selves before the world by their equity and wisdom in public 
affairs. Its establishment should be on such a scale of dig- 
nity, and the powers conferred on it should be so high, that 
even a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
should feel honored by an appointment to serve on it, or such 
a statesman as John Quincy Adams, after he had left the 
Presidential chair. 

It should meet, quarterly, at least, for regular sessions, 
now at one of the cities of North America, now at one of 
South America, as convenience might order. There is no 
reason, indeed, why it should not meet in Europe, or in one 
of the West India Islands. It would have permanent clerks, 
and reporters of its decisions. 

At first, probably, no questions would be referred to it, 
except perhaps a few trifles of form. But it should be 
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required to publish from time to time opinions, in the line of 


‘« obiter dicta,” its members devoting themselves exclusively 





to the study of international law and the study of such prin- 
ciples as shall bring in the reign of justice among men. 

The several States should have a right to submit to it, in 
advance, questions as to public policy as governed by interna- 
tional law. And to such questions if should give immediate 
attention, and return short reseripts in the form of practical 
answers. 

Before such a tribunal, sooner or later, two States, in 
contest with each other, would bring the subject of their 
debate. The court would hear them by counsel, and would 
give its decision, To enforce that decision, it is perfectly 

; true, it would not have a musket nor a ship. But the moral 

| weight of its decision would be absolute. No State in Amer- 
ica is so strong that it could stand against it. The legislation 
of every State and its conduct would, sooner or later, comply 
with the court’s decision. 

Take, for instance, the question now existing as the pres- 
ervation of seals in the Northern waters. No nation con- 
cerned wishes to do wrong in the matter. No intelligent 
person wishes to see this race of animals annihilated. It is a 
subject eminently fit to be presented to such a court, that it 
may say What the laws of nations, or the eternal justice, would 
command in that affair. And England, Canada, or the United 


States would have to obey the decision. 


THe manner of composing such a court is rather a mat- 
ter of detain. Our experience in the Supreme Court of the 
United States would suggest a tribunal of seven or nine 
jurists. They should be selected from the different nations, 
so that all parts of America might be represented, and author- 
ity might be given to appoint one or two ‘assessors ” from 
the most distinguished jurists of Europe. The honors and 
emoluments of the court should be such that any man in the 
world might be proud and glad to hold a place on it. 
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The appointments should be for good behavior, to cease 
at the age, say, of sixty-five or seventy years, with a hand- 
some retiring pension. 

The judges might be appointed by such a Congress as 
now is in session, with a provision that their successors should 
be named in rotation by the several nations. It might be 
well that the name of a new candidate should be selected from 
a list drawn up by the other members of the tribunal. The 
judges should appoint their own secretaries and other officers. 

Their salaries should be paid from a common treasury 
established for the purpose. This treasury should be kept 
full by contributions assessed on the several States in propor- 
tion to their wealth or population. The expenses might 
mount to a quarter of a million dollars annually, or even half 
a million; but this is nothing for the object in view. 





Ir is difficult to estimate the value of such a tribunal, in 
its every-day duty of working on the international law of the 
world, and answering its demands. And so soon as one of 
the exigencies arise which create} wars between nations, its 
worth would be more than can be told. 


WE trust that the Congress will address itself squarely 
to some such practicable system, not content with gencral 
statements, which are, after all, merely declamatory, of the 
folly and cost and horror of war. 


[From advanced sheets of LeEND A HANv for December. ‘This is pub- 
lished at No. 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. ] 
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BENNETT STREET INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Tue methods and range of this school are so wide, and 
its administration is so effective, that the annual report has an 
interest far outside the city of Boston. In Boston the school 
early earned for itself the name of ** the Bee Hive.” It has 
certainly led the way in many forms of industrial training, 
and the suggestions made in the report are such as may be 
followed elsewhere with great advantage. 

The managers were so fortunate that, in the very heart 
of the region of Boston which is most closely crowded, they 
obtained possession of a chapel and hotel which had been 
built for what was known as a Seaman's Bethel.” With the 
decline of the foreign commerce of Boston this institution Was 
no longer needed. And _ here it was, already built, ready to 
be converted to present needs in a densely peopled district. 

The institution is wholly under the charge of a private 
society. But it receives to its carpenter’s school some classes 
from the public city schools in its neighborhood. 

It took the lead in Boston last year in the introduction of 
Slojd, which has been explained to our readers. Mr. Karl 
Fallen, an intelligent and well-educated Swedish gentleman, 
now residing in Chicago, introduced this eminently practical 
system, in connection with the work in the carpenter’s shop, 
which has been conducted for many years. 

At the vacation school — with an enrolment of six hun- 
dred and forty names —an average attendance of two hun- 
dred and ninety was secured. The list of occupations is wood- 
working, shoemaking, printing, clay-modelling, whittling, 
drawing, some exercises in color and form through paper- 
cutting and construction, cooking, millinery, simple embroid- 
ery, flower-making, plain sewing, and the making of small 
garments which were given to the children who made them. 
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This list alone shows how large is the range which may 
be given in such a school, where the appointments are suf- 
ficient. And the gratifying result in this year has been that 
classes were ‘* Held” better than ever before. By dint of a 
good deal of variety of occupation one class of twenty girls, 
from fourteen to cighteen years of age, was held, without a 
break, during the six weeks of vacation. 

The enrolment in the evening classes, where attendance 
is purely voluntary, showed an enrolment of four hundred 
and seventy-seven names between October and March. One 
hundred and seventy-five are boys, the rest girls. The boys 
are divided into two clubs, the Monday evening club mecting 


a company of young ladies, the Tuesday club a company of 


young gentlemen. 
These arrangements all belong to what may be called the 


social side of **the Bee Hive.” The. regular daily work of 


the school has called in nine hundred and thirteen pupils from 
the public schools for the industrial training which supple- 
ments their work. Of these 176 engage in modelling; 138 
in printing; 124 in shoemaking; 195 in cooking; 148 in 


=? 
re 


wood-working ; 152 others in the wood-working which is 
based on Slojd.* 
desides these classes there are evening volunteer classes 
in these departments, which make a total of one hundred and 
eighty-three. The grand total in ** amusements,” “6 Jibrary,” 
‘syegular classes,” volunteer classes, and vacation schools, 
makes an attendance (not a mere enrolment) of two thousand 
and twelve persons, in the several departments of the school. 
The amusement department includes military drill, ¢ym- 


nasium, **game clubs,” and social clubs, besides the use of 


the library. To these ** amusements” may be added a pro- 
vision for eight hundred and five baths. 

The chief industrial department earned a good deal 
towards its own expenses. The receipts in the day industrial 


*It will be remembered that the public school system at the same 
time has classes for girls in cooking and boys in carpentry. 
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classes were $965.95, which were more than half of the 
expense of those classes, which was $1,871.00. 

The net expenses of the day classes, evening classes, and 
vacation classes were $1,585.00. The general expense besides 
was $4,148.50. 

One of Mrs. Shaw’s day nurseries, providing for one 
hundred and seven children, is kept in the building. The 
cost of this nursery was $2,870.65. 

The accounts of the ‘ Boys’ Clubs” and the ‘ Girls’ 
Club” include so many details of interest that we copy them 
at length. 

30YS’ CLUBS. 

‘Still younger boys are entertained two evenings a week 
by devoted and enthusiastic friends, one club under the charge 
of young men, and the other of young women. The material 
they have to work upon is plastic, indeed, but not very easy 
to make a permanent impression upon. A strong personality, 
and ability of the highest kind are needed for this work. The 
boys do not tolerate mediocrity, but with great frankness 
assure you that ‘you can’t tell a story half as well as Miss 
C—.” If you do not chain their attention they soon grow 
restless, and you feel that you are losing power over them. 
Not much direct effort is made to instruct these boys, but 
those who believe in the silent influence of gentle bearing, 
high aims, and loving hearts, feel justified in claiming that 
some regenerating power is working here. 

Two new features have been recently added to the usual 
occupations: The absorbing pleasure of painting in’ water 
colors, and stencil drawings touched up with colored chalks. 
At first the subjects most in demand were the prize-fighters 
and circus-riders, but now fruits, flowers, and domestic scenes, 
instead of being scornfully refused, are quickly accepted and 
sometimes are even asked for. In the early days, games of 
chance were loudly clamored for, but now it is possible to 
interest the boys in logomachy, map puzzles, and the more 


quict and thoughtful games. A clever young artist holds a 
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group spellbound while she portrays one of their number, 
every effective touch drawing out the plaudits of her keen- 
eyed critics. 

‘¢The managers are now considering the advisability of 
introducing some inexpensive industry, such as basket-mak- 
ing, chair-seating, or whittling. To hold and help the boys 
this industry must be attractive, full of variety, and yet a 
useful one. A number of general entertainments have been 
given by those in charge of these clubs. On one occasion a 
juggler and ventriloquist delighted an audience of over two 
hundred. Musical friends have always been ready to furnish 
a concert when desired, and there is occasionally a general 
talk with the boys. During Christmas week the members of 
all the clubs were provided with gifts, and the pantomime of 
«¢ Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp” was presented just as it had 
previously been given in the home of a gentleman much inter- 
ested in our boys. There were the same really resplendent 
Eastern costumes, sparkling with gems, and, to make the illu- 
sion complete, the stage was set with Eastern scenes. The 
joy of the boys when they discovered the familiar fa-zes of 
‘¢ their teachers” under the gorgeous head-gear of the prin- 
cess and her attendants was very contagious, and when the 
princess was married to Aladdin the excitement was intense, 
and hardly to be restrained within bounds. This year the 
boys had an opportunity to enjoy the pleasure of giving, as 
well as receiving. When a ticket of admission is lost two 
cents must be paid before another one is received, and the 
boys voted to use the money thus obtained to buy presents 
for two children whose father was drowned in the storm last 
November, and who were found to have had no Christmas. 


GIRLS’ CLUB. 


‘¢ The girls in the neighborhood are not forgotten, as we 
realize that the ‘* welfare of the working girl is at the root of 
some of the important questions now exercising the minds of 
many of the best of our generation.” We offer a happy 
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evening home to those who, after hours of monotonous work 
in factory or shop, need the recreation and refreshment that 
they cannot find in their cramped lodgings, and which they 
are but too apt to seek on the gaily-lighted street, or in the 
dance hall and cheap theatre. Many a mother has feelingly 
expressed her appreciation of the pleasure given here to her 
hard-worked daughter, who hitherto had had no recreation 
because she would not seek it where, before now, she could 
alone find it. The club girls have a warm, bright room, with 
books, games, and music for those too weary to sew, while 
there are classes in cooking, dressmaking, and embroidery 
for those willing to learn. Two of our girls who were mar- 
ried last winter received some preparation for their new lives 
through simple lessons in domestic economy received in the 
cooking school. The course in botany, begun in the girls’ 
club last year, has been continued at the earnest request of 
the old members of the class, who early in the season went 
out to Cambridge to beg their teacher to resume her work. 
They listened eagerly to the story of the miracles of nature ; 
and with their own lenses they now carefully dissect and 
examine the most delicate parts of the flower, noting their 
discoveries in their own books. For lighter entertainment 
there are concerts, an occasional ‘* candy-pull,” or a pop- 
corn party. 

The girls are now preparing a simple play for their 
friends, and are making articles for a sale, to help meet the 
expenses of a vacation week in the summer. They have 
voted to join the Savings Society, and are to bring five or ten 
cents, or more, each week to be deposited in the bank for 
them. The gymnasium is open to them on two evenings of 
the week. At first this opportunity for exercise was not 
understood or appreciated, and much solicitation was neces- 
sary to induce the girls to avail themselves of it. Now the 
enthusiasm is very marked, a second evening has been asked 
for and granted, and some of the members say that gymna- 
sium evening is the one they ‘‘long for” all the week through. 
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A trained teacher is employed and all the exercises are under 
the immediate care of a woman physician, who prescribes 
special movements for round shoulders, tired backs, and 
weak digestions. The club room is open every evening but 
Sunday. 

We do not wait until the children are old enough for the 
older girls’ club before holding out a guiding hand, but have a 
younger club for those from twelve to fifteen years of age. 
These girls have their own special room, and their own special 
friend, who is beset with applications for membership when- 
ever she appears in the street, so popular is this little ** Cosy 
Club!” These girls are taught sewing and mending. — Stories 
are read to them, and at eight e’clock they sing or join in 
some lively game, and go home early. 

And still there is opportunity for more work and more 
workers. More lives might be brightened and ennobled, 
more weary bodies might be rested and refreshed, more 
rough manners made gentle, and the work would prove its 
own reward, 

‘So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done, such things to be!” 


M. T. HERSEY, 


Chairman Evening Work. 


MR. RUSKINS THREE THINGS. 


1. To po your own work well, whether it be for life 
or death. 

2. To help other people at theirs, when you can, and 
seek to avenge no injury. 


3. To be sure you can obey good laws before you seck 


to alter bad ones. 











THE SOURCES OF 


BY LYMAN CLARK. 


LAW. 


Law, in its application to human society, is a rule of 
conduct established by any rightful authority. Law, as a 
rule of conduct, is binding upon the conscience of the citizen, 
and may be enforced, in case of disobedience, by the authority 
which enacts it. The motive which we have for studying the 
laws is well stated by Sir William Blackstone, who tells us 
that ‘liberty, rightly understood, consists in the power of 
doing whatever the laws permit, which is only effected by a 
general conformity of all orders and degrees to those equita- 
ble rules of action by which the meanest individual is pro- 
tected from the insults and oppression of the greatest. As, 
therefore, every subject is interested in the preservation of 
the laws, it is incumbent upon every man to be acquainted 
with those, at least, with which he is immediately concerned, 
lest he incur the censure, as well as inconvenience, of living 
in a society without knowing the obligations it lays him 
under.” 

He further tells us, on the authority of Cicero, that in 
ancient Rome ‘the very boys were obliged to learn the 
twelve tables by heart,” to give them an ‘ early knowledge 
of the laws and constitution of their country.”* The thought 
thus expressed in the first volume of Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries is further emphasized in the third volume, which treats of 
public wrongs, in which he urges that ‘*no rank or elevation 
in life, no uprightness of heart, no prudence or circumspection 
of conduct, should tempt a man to conclude that he may not 
at some time or other be deeply interested in these researches. 
The infirmities of the best among us, the vices and ungovern- 
able passions of others, the instability of all human affairs, 








* They were put in verse that the boys might learn them more easily. 
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and the numberless unforeseen events which the compass of a 
day may bring forth, will teach us (upon a moment’s reflec- 
tion) that to know with precision what the laws of our coun- 
try have forbidden, and the deplorable consequences to which 
a wilful disobedience may expose us, is a matter of universal 
concern.” 

Blackstone defines municipal law — meaning by this the 
law of human society — as ‘* a rule of civil conduct prescribed 
by the supreme power in a State, commanding what is right 
and prohibiting what is wrong.” This is a good statement of 
what should be the spirit and purpose of human laws. It has, 
indeed, sometimes happened that the ‘* supreme power in a 
State” has been misguided, and laws have been enacted 
which have commanded that which is wrong, or prohibited 
that which is right. In illustration of this the laws, based on 
the Bible, under which the Salem witches were hung, may be 
mentioned. So with the laws under which the Quakers and 
others were persecuted. But this definition of law by the 
great English jurist clearly indicates what should be the 
object of law —to command that which is right and prohibit 
that which is wrong. So fur as law does this it is an aid to 
righteousness of life. 


In the United States there are three fountains to which 
we go for the laws which we are, in our common life, required 
to obey, one covering one department of duty, and another a 
different department. The first of these sources of law is the 
authority of the State, the second the United States, the third 
international usage. 

THE STATE. 


The laws with which we have most to do, which touch 
most closely upon our common, every-day life, are State laws, 
which protect our right to life, liberty, and property, the 
institutions of the family and civil society at large. The pow- 
ers which are exercised by the nation have a less close con- 
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nection with every-day life than those of the State. If we 


f 

i suffer any ordinary injury to our rights, the State affords pro- 
F tection. It provides for the enforcement of contracts, the 
: punishment of crime, the support of public education. The 
z State regulates marriage, administers justice, promotes the 


public health. 
The State law exists in two forms, written and unwritten. 
The written law is found in the constitution and statutes. A 
study of them will show how numerous are the departments 
of life which are covered by State law. In some measure the 
authority of the State expresses itself through the several 
cities and towns, which may, to a limited extent, make laws 
for themselves, provided they are not contrary to the laws of 
the State at large. In cities these local laws are called ordi- 
nances and in towns by-laws. They form a part of the writ- 
ten law of the State, as applied to the locality by which they 
areenacted. But, long before the present form of Govern- 
ment existed in this country, the English people, in their deal- 
ings one with another, acted according to certain rules which 
were thought to be just. These rules were not written out, 
but handed down from father to son, until it was said that 
‘‘the memory of man runneth not back to the contrary.” 
This old-time, unwritten usage of the people was called «the 
common law.” The duty of judges was to decide what the 
common law was. These decisions were followed by other 
judges, or, in case of palpable wrong, sometimes reversed. 
The Pilgrims and Puritans brought the common law of Eng- 
land with them to this country. It was the law of the land 
for a hundred and fifty years before the Day of Independence, 
and remains law to the present day, excepting so far as it has 
been modified by our constitutions and statutes. But these 
generally cover the common needs of life. Separation from 
the mother country did not abruptly change all the laws, but 
| it changed the authority to make and amend the laws. But 
generally they remained much the same as to common business 
affairs. We see, then, how closely our State laws are related 


XUM 
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to those of England, whose common law is still, to a great 
extent, our common law. It has very largely been embodied 
in statutes, and to a smaller extent is still unwritten usage 
having the force of law. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The second of the sources of law, as we have named 
them, but first in the supremacy of its authority, is that of 
the United States. This might well have been mentioned 
first in order, but for the facts that the authority of the States 
covers much the larger part of our common life, and that 
local governments, now called States, existed under the name 
of colonies before the Union was formed. The Union was 
created by the people of thirteen of these States, and these 
are, therefore, historically, organically, and in respect to the 
breadth of authority exercised, as respects our common life, 
first in order. The form of our National Government as at 
present existing, dates from the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States in 1788, or a hundred and one years ago. 
The preamble to this act states six objects which the people 
sought to secure : — 

1. To form a more perfect union. 

2. To establish justice. 

3. To insure the domestic tranquility. 

4. To provide for the common defence. 

To promote the general welfare. 
6. To secure the blessings of liberty to the people and 


| 
. 


their posterity. 

The ‘* more perfect union” was found in the framework 
of the government as a whole, including all departments. 
The only way to establish justice was by requiring the people 
to do justly. The method which was chosen of securing this 
was by the constitution and the laws of Congress as enforced 
by the executive and interjected by the judicial departments. 
All punishment of crime has, as the object of such punish- 
ment, to encourage mankind to do justly, and restrain them 
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from doing unjustly. The enforcement of contracts, by civil 
process of law, has the same object, to encourage justice and 
restrain injustice. The army and navy protect the people 
from insurrection at home and from enemies abroad, thus 
insuring domestic tranquility and providing for the common 
defence. We look to Congress and the courts for the estab- 
lishment of justice in the common dealings of the people, so 
fur as this is not done by the State Legislatures and courts. 
They deal primarily with the establishment of justice with a 
right of appeal to the United States Courts. By all of these, 
and by the encouragement of all forms of industry, popular 
education, and public improvements, the ‘* general welfare * 
is promoted and the ‘ blessings of liberty ” secured to all. 
For the purpose of doing this most effectively a division of 
authority was made, giving certain powers and duties to the 
United States and reserving other powers and duties to the 
several States. Thus local self-government was secured. The 
limits of this division of authority has, from the beginning, 
been one of the great political questions of the country. 

The Constitution of the United States is the supreme 
law of all the States, and anything in the statutes enacted by 
Congress, or in the constitutions, statutes, or judicial decisions 
of the judges in the several States, is wholly void and of none 
effect, if they interfere with its provisions. The nation is 
sovreign as respects all things contained in the constitution, 
which is one of the fundamental sources of law to which we 
look, a fountain of peace, justice, and prosperity for all the 
people. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

The third source of operative law is international usage 
by which the intercourse of nations is regulated. We learn 
what international law is from the common practice of differ- 
ent countries and the treaties made by governments in their 
dealings one with another, as set forth by writers upon these 
subjects. The principles of international law are enforced by 
the common opinion of mankind, the laws of the severab 
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nations, or, possibly, by resort to war on the part of nations 
which think themselves injured. 

At first thought we may imagine that international law is 
remote from our common life, and not a practical subject for 
plain, common people. But all have a very direct and _per- 
sonal interest in the law of nations because of the fact that 
this regulates all mutual intercourse of the people of differ- 
ent nations, in war or peace. We may be compelled to serve 
as soldiers, or to help pay the expenses of war, We may 
think of this as paid by the government, but government col- 
lects taxes upon food, clothing, aud many things of common 
use, so that it is literally true that every man, woman, and 
child pays something toward the cost of war. All have, 
therefore, a personal interest in the preservation of peace. 


We all have the liberty of advocating peaceful methods of 


settling national disputes. 


In time of peace the citizens of one nation are frequently 
brought into relations with those of another nation by com- 
merce and travel, and it is of the greatest consequence that 
the principles of international law should be understood and 
applied. The general principle, as stated by Blackstone, is 
that ‘different nations ought, in time of peace, to do one 
another all the good they can, and in time of war as little 
harm as possible without prejudice to their own real interests.” 
The principles of international law, therefore, are liable at 
any time to affect our common life. The price of the food 
we eat and the clothing we wear may be determined by the 
Jaws which relate to foreign commerce. 


HISTORIC SOURCES. 


Back of the constitution and laws of Massachusetts, of 
the constitution and laws of the United States, the common 
law of England, and international law as at preseut existing, 
there are two principal historic influences which have contrib- 
uted to the formation of our laws of all kinds —the civil law 
of the Roman people and the moral law of the Bible as found 
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eo in the Old and New Testaments. The Roman people were 
characterized by a genius for law. Palestine was the great 
seat of religious influences which were destined more than 
any other to mould the life of the world. 
\ Illustrations of the relation of the Bible to our laws may 
be seen in the fact that we reckon time from the supposed 
. date of the birth of Jesus. The date is itse!f, probably, a 
; few years erroneous. Our observance of the day of rest is a 
y modification of the Jewish Sabbath. The laws for the pro- 
. tection of life enforce the command ** Thou shalt do no 


! murder.” Those for the protection of property renew the 
| prohibition ** Thou shalt not steal.” Profanity, perjury, and 
; adultery are alike forbidden by our laws and the Ten Com- 


mandments. The prohibition of the marriage within various 


f degrees of relationship is, in modern statutes, very much the 

same as in the book of Leviticus. Our institutions of public 
y and private charity are an expression of the spirit of the New 
I- Testament. Modern laws against blasphemy, wise or unwise, 
it recall Biblical prohibitions. In manifold ways the Bible is 
do | wrought into the texture of our Jaws. But in many particulars 
is | the Jewish laws have become utterly obsolete, as in the cases 
\e of witchcraft ; the toleration of the private avenger of blood, 
le in case of murder; the cities of refuge in case of homicide 


which was unintentional ; and generally the priestly ceremo- 


ut nial law, which in the New Testament is set aside. The selec- 
i tion of rulers by the priests or prophets is utterly at variance 
1¢ with the sentiment of modern times. Whatever be our 


theory of the Bible — some thinking it the infallible word of 
God, others a large body of religious literature from which 
we select — all practically do choose that which they approve 


of and neglect that which they disapprove. 

mn The book of Ezekiel expressly states (Chapter xx. 24, 
g, 25) that for the disobedience of the people the Lord ‘* gave 
b- them statutes that were not good and judgments whereby they 
. should not live.” That which is rejected is, as we think, the 
i 


statutes which are not good and the judgments whereby we 
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should not live. jut we never think of those as coming 
from God. 

Before all our constitutions and Jaws, local, State, 
national, international ; and before all those historic influences 
which have contributed to the formation of the laws under 
which we live, whether of Rome or Jerusalem; before the 
Bible itself is the sense of right in the human heart which 
teaches us that every man, every woman, is the equal of every 
other man or woman in the right to life, liberty, and the 
enjoyment of the fruit of one’s labor. This teaches that 
every son or daughter of the human family must respect. the 
right of every other son or daughter to this equality of privi- 
We*must enjoy our own life without injury to that of 


lege. 
It is this sense of right, love of that which is right- 


others. 
wise, or righteous, for righteousness is that which is rightwise, 
that makes our constitutions, statutes, and Bibles, and amends 
them whenever they are found to be imperfect. It is ours to 
follow, before all else, the God-given love of that which is 


right revealed to us through the human conscience. 


PUBLIC WEALTIL AND PRIVATE. 


THERE shall be only cheap and few pictures, if any, in 
the inside of houses where nobody but the owner can sce 
them; but costly pictures, and many, on the outsides of houses 
where the people can see them. Also, that the hotel of the 
whole town, for the transaction of its common business, shall 
be a magificent building, much rejoiced in by the people, and 
with its tower seen far away, through the clear air; but that 
the hotels for private business or pleasure, cafes, taverns, and 
the like shall be low, few, plain, and in back streets, more 
especially such as furnish singular and uncommon drinks and 
refreshments ; but that the fountains which furnish the peo- 
ple’s common drink should be very lovely and stately, and 
adorned with precious marbles and the like.—John Leuskin. 
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Tne Maine Association held a large and_ interesting 
meeting at Portland on the 31st of October. The following 
report was read by Miss Alice Blanchard, the secretary : — 

SECRETARY'S REPORT FOR 1889. 


In accordance with the wish of the National Association, the 
time of our annual meeting has been changed to October, so our 
year’s work must necessarily cover but eight months, out of which 
we actually have had but five working months. 

At our annual meeting held in Congress Square Church, Jan- 
uary 24th, delegates were present from Auburn, Augusta, Bangor, 
and other cities and towns, and at the supper a very social time 
was enjoyed, as we were permitted to learn more of each other’s 
mode of work in this informal way. Rev. J.B. Harrison was the 
speaker of the evening, and gave an interesting address relative to 
his work among the Indians. 

Monthly meetings have been held in church vestries, always 
interesting, generally with excellent attendance. Original papers 
and articles read from pamphlets or Indian papers were given with 
letters written by Indians—one from an Indian member of a 
society of ** Ilome School Boys to Help Each Other ;” another 
from an Indian woman, member of the first Indian Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society, also letters from missionaries to whom boxes had 
been sent. At one meeting we were thrilled by the carnestness 
which made our president go three hundred miles alone for the sake 
of visiting the Omahas, and help lift them up towards a higher 
civilization by private and public greetings. Iler report was much 
helped by illustrations she had brought, showing the different modes 
of living by the progressive and non-progressive tribes. 

Our Press committee have faithfully carried on their work. 
Petitions have been sent to Congress; letters have been sent to our 
Senators and Congressmen, asking their aid in Indian legislation. 

About twenty-five copies are subscribed for the Indian Friend. 
We have circulated several hundred copies of ‘* Annual Report,” 
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‘¢ President’s Address,” ‘* The Mohonk Conference,” ‘* Suggestions 
to Friends,” and hundreds of pages of Indian literature. 

Our Missionary committee has sent three barrels, valued from 
thirty-five to sixty dollars each, to different fields of work, contain- 
ing bedding, clothing of all kinds, with many other useful articles. 
Correspondence with our missionaries and auxiliaries has been car- 
ried on. 

AUXILIARIES. 

Auburn reports seven meetings, with very good attendance and 
original essays on the work. 

Augusta reports re-organization in January and four meetings, 
while they are busy getting a barrel filled for Dr. Devoll in 
Dakota. 

Bangor has a membership of forty, and, notwithstanding the 
perverseness of numerous stormy Mondays, have had six regular 
meetings, which were extremely interesting and profitable, while 
often they had more material than there was time to use. These 
meetings were reported in the daily papers. Leaflets and reports of 
the Women’s National Indian Association were quite largely dis- 
tributed, while ten copies of Indian Friend are subscribed for. 
Petitions were sent to Washington and members of Congress. 

Brunswick had an address by Mrs. Frye in January, since 
which they have had monthly meetings with the exception of July, 
August, and September. Notices have been put in local papers and 
given from pulpits. At the meeting pamphlets have been read or 
selections from long articles and cuttings from papers. 

Lewiston reports that the work this year has been accomplished 
against many obstacles, but they are hopeful for the future, as the 
interest in the work increases. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALICE BLANCHARD, 
Recording Secretary. 

After an agreeable social conference and an elegant col- 
lation, a public meeting was held in the evening. Almost all 
the clergymen of the city were present and took part in the 
exercises. 


Rev. E. E. Hale delivered an address on the necessity of 
a permanent Indian policy. 





C 
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Tue Massacuusetts Association met in Boston on 
the 5th of November. The secretary presented the annual 
report. 

The following officers were chosen. 

President, Mrs. Stephen H. Bullard ; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Mary EK. Dewey, 7 Exeter Street; recording 
secretary, Mrs. H. L. Millis; treasurer, Miss G. G. Eaton, 
62 Commonwealth Avenue. 

Executive committee for 1890: Mesdames V. Ballard, 
L. A. Banks, Blake, B. D. Bowne, A. L. Coolidge, M. L. 
Draper, J. W. Edgerly, R. Gilchrist, Mary Hemenway, 5. 
T. Hooper, T. Kingsbury, W. H. Lincoln, E. M. Merriam, 
G. W. Merritt, C. Hl. Parker, J. Sawyer, Miss Mary K. 
Stevens. 

Our readers will be glad to see the following interesting 
account of the re-opening of the school maintained at Mount 
Vernon in Georgia, An earlier report was published in our 
number for October. 

THE MOUNT VERNON SCHOOL, 

[First monthly report of the teachers sent to the Apache captives at 

Mount Vernon, Alabama, by the Boston Citizenship Committee | 
Mount Vernon, AtaA., Oct. 22, 188). 

The opening of the teacher’s house, and the spreading through 
the village of the news that school was to begin again (after the 
summer vacation made necessary by the climate) created quite an 
excitement in the Apache mind. ‘The first day we were in our cot- 
tage, October 7th, all the princes of the blood called and leaned 
over the fence while they paid their respects. 

They welcomed Miss Stephens with hearty good-will, and 
then, with due ceremony, I was presented —hats were off, hands 
outstretched. Jeronimo brought his baby and set the little white 
‘* papoose” basket almost upright against the gate, while we were 
made to understand we were to admire the baby and give it a name. 

We chucked it under the chin, looked fascinated, and named it 
Eva Jeronimo. He looked at us steadily for a minute after the 
announcement was made, then winked with both eyes, and gave us 
a broad and appreciative grin. 
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The rising school house is a source of great interest. The 
Indians have helped to put it up, and it promises to be very pretty 
and comfortable. It is a ready-made house from Chicago, and we 
hope to be in it by another week. As soon as we received the 
slates, pencils, and cow-bell so necessary to arouse the Apache pub- 
lic, we opened school under the trees. We selected a hill sloping 
southward, and there among the daisies Jeronimo stood, and jingled 
the melodious call, stopping every now and then to wave his arm 
and ** whoop.” 

It was very pleasant with the cloudless Southern sunshine 
everywhere. We sat on the ground, with the solemn old pines 
¢ above our heads, and a carpet of nut-brown pine needles and 
g yellow asters under our feet. The little Indian town lay 


at the foot of the hill. There were fourteen children the first day, 


. oO} 
surgi 


wavin 


and twenty-one the second. They remember nearly all the hymns 
and songs taught them last year, and clapped their hands and 
stamped their feet with delighted vim. As we stood among the 
grass and flowers, I was obliged to raise my skirts a little that they 
might see my feet as they kept step. In a moment every boy — 
there were eighteen of them —had seized his trousers, one leg in 
each hand, and was dragging them up for dear life, while he stood 
first on one foot and then on the other. 

Jeronimo has constituted himself superintendent-in-chief of 
the children’s department. The first day he stood close to my 
elbow, and whenever an unfortunate urchin let his attention wander 
so much as a straw’s breadth he gesticulated and stamped, and 
burst into an Apache tirade that quite annihilated me. I did not 
know but that he was planning a raid, and would open it with my 
scalp for the royal standard. But the children listened placidly until 
it was over, and then I knew it was simply an outburst of benevo- 
lence, for which I returned thanks devoutly. It is well to be in 
good society, even among the Apaches. 

Miss Stephens’s men welcomed her with a cordiality pleasant 
to see. You would have smiled to see us invade their gambling 
saloon — otherwise, grove —the first Sunday we were here. I 
was a silent spectator, while Miss Stephens, in her pleasant of- 
course sort of manner, told them that when they had finished their 
game they must come to the school-house and we would sing some 
hymns. Eighteen of them followed us at once, and a very devout 
little congregation they made. 
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We sat on the boards and blocks lying about the unfinished 
room, and Miss Stephens made a masterly stroke, I thought, when 
she told them that at first she had decided not to come back to 
them, but that a feeling had been sent to her that God, the Great 
Spirit, wanted her to teach them. So she had come to help them, 
and they must help her, and He (pointing upward) would help us 
all. Some of the men looked quite awed, and all knelt and prayed 
with great reverence. 

Miss Seabrook came from Carlisle School (Captain Pratt's) on 
the 18th inst., bringing several sick children. Her advent pro- 
duced quite a happy little excitement through the camp. Men and 
women came to see her at all hours of the day, with pictures of 
their children, and listened with rapt faces while she told them all 
she could. 

It was very pathetic to see some of the mothers. They laid 
their hands, first on their own breasts, and then on hers, and their 
words were translated, ** Tell them I think of them in my heart, 
and you must love them in yours.” I think the men are becoming 
quite reconciled to the separation. Sunday we had a congregation 
of fifty-five Indians to listen to Miss Seabrook’s accounts of the 
much-dreaded school. er pictures of the life there were vivid and 
pleasant, and her sunny face and friendly grasp of the many hands 
held out to her installed her at once as a friend of the nation. 

Jeronimo adopted her as a sister, on the spot, and Goclay as a 
mother, and all seemed deeply impressed with the point she made 
with them, namely : — that their white friends were trying to get 
them farms of their own, and to have them made citizens; and 
that, in the mean time, their boys and girls at Carlisle were work- 
ing — learning to do everything good and useful; and that when 
the fathers got these farms, and this citizenship, the children would 
come back to their people and show them how to build houses and 
make fine fields and grow rich. It was a touching picture of the 
“promised land,” and I felt that it went to their hearts. 

One man, after listening intently, took hold of his long hair 
and said, ** When I be citizen, I cut my hair.” It was the strong- 
est mark of approval he could give. 

A walk through the village is a very pleasant way of spending 
the morning. ‘Things are somewhat changed since last June. The 
camp is not so clean, nor the Indians so tidy, for their ‘* good, big 
brother,” Colonel Sinclair, has gone to Fort Warren, Boston Har- 
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bor. Many boys and girls have come from Carlisle since then, and 
they can be known at a glance, by their superior neatness and their 
wide-awake faces. One of our first visits was to Giles Lomay. 
The ground in front of his door was swept until not a straw was in 
sight, and the hut was as clean and orderly as if a Christian house- 
wife had put it to rights. Not more than a stone’s throw beyond 
was Mangus’s house. We went up to it, but found no one. He 
had moved away that morning. Tis little baby had died in the 
night and he and his wife had moved to another hut and shut them- 
selves up in it to mourn. 

A woman, seated on the ground, pointed out the house to us, 
and we went in. Mangus was lying down, covered up, head, ears, 
and all, with something white, while his poor wife, almost bowed 
double, was seated by him. She, too, was wrapped in a white 
cloth. It slipped a little aside, and her thin, dark shoulders were 
clearly seen. According to the Apache custom, after a death in the 
family, they had given up all their clothes to be burned, and had 
covered themselves in sheets to wait for more. Miss Stephens tried 
to offer them sympathy by gentle words, and by stroking the poor 
mother’s hair, but there was no response. It was a deep, voice- 
less endurance, for the Indians’ love for their children is a very 
strong passion. 

There is a good deal of sickness among them, just now many 
of the cases being consumption in its later stages.  Goclay has 
been sick for some weeks — Dr. Reid says with a combination of 
malaria and low spirits. He coughs and is very thin.  Iis wife, 
Mary, watches and nurses him with an untiring, dog-like fidelity, 
very touching to sée. Ile has but one squaw. ** Two squaws,”’ he 
says, ‘* bad — two squaws fight.” So Mary reigns supreme in the 
smoky little home. When we visited him he was lying on a_ pallet 
on the ground, in the little, roofless vestibule of tent-cloth and 
green boughs that had been put up before his door. ‘There was a 
bright fire on the ground by his side, and Mary sat at his feet, 
watching him and the boiling coffee. He got up to shake hands 
with us, and, settling back on his bed, he said, ‘* Sick long time — 
sixty-nine days.” Then, as if wishing to impress us with the full 
horrors of the situation, he laid one long, bony hand on his skele- 
ton-like arm, and added, ‘* No beef here — all bone.” 

We have had school, in spite of many drawbacks and discour- 
agements, since the 15th inst. The attendance of the children has 
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ranged from twenty to twenty-five. The attendance among the 
men is also very good. Some who held obstinately aloof last year 
come this year. 

We hope great things from the new school-house when we once 
set into it. And I suggest the addition of a good, clear-sounding 
bell. J regret turning my back on the old cow-bell, with its pictur- 
esque associations with Jeronimo and the daisies, but I am con- 
vinced that it must go. It can be heard only at a short distance, 
and then only by those who already know what is going on; for 
there are so many similar, dull sounds in the woods around that, 
but for Jeronimo’s ** whoop,” one could hardly tell ** which was 
which.” A bell with a sweet, far-reaching sound, will do wonders 
towards creating a new interest and awakening a new sense of 
pleasure. Very respectfully, 

S. SHEPARD, 
For both teachers. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 
* The varying year, with blade and sheaf, 
Clothes and reclothes the happy plains.” 

Axp the autumn brings us once more together to bind our 
sheaves and to count our harvests. Compered with what we should 
like to show, the crop is small, and pleases neither our pride nor our 
philanthropy; but, looking back ten or fifteen years, and seeing 
what a little handful of seed had then been sown in our State, we 
recognize a vast increase. A genuine sympathy with the Indians, 
and a spirit of justice toward them, are growing on every side; and 
we thankfully rejoice in the awakened interest, which makes Massa- 
chusetts one of the most fruitful fields in the wide domain farmed 
by the National Indian Association for the benefit of its unhappy 
clients. 

In our own especial work, we have assisted in maintaining the 
Omaha Mission ; and frequent letters from Dr. Hensel and accounts 
of his labors from others make us sure that he is a good and useful 
man, and worthy of more support than we can furnish him, since 
from sheer poverty we have voted to pay next year only half, instead 
of the whole, of his salary of $1,000. We have contributed $100 
to the fund for Mr. Duncan’s Indians at Metlakahtla, Alaska. 
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We have held no public meetings this year, chiefly because the 
difficulty of collecting an audience in Boston is so great that they 
do not have the influence we desire, and seldom pay us anything in 
proportion to their expense. We made an effort last spring to get 
General Crook to speak in the Old South, which failed through a 
mistake in the telegraph office, and consequent want of time to 
arrange a suitable meeting. 

We gave a charming concert in January, which brought in 
$150, and a tea-party at the Vendome in April, which, besides 
being a very pleasant occasion and netting us $249, was of much 
use in bringing our work, its methods, and its results, to the notice 
of many who had never heard of it before. 

We have about three hundred and thirty annual subscribers, 
and ninety-four life members, and we have held eight meetings of 
the Executive Board. - But the working strength of our association 
lies in its branches. The central stem is but slender, though it 
reaches up as far as it can. It is the powerful and vigorous branches 
which form a canopy of protection to the tribes nestling beneath 
their shade, and the best way to show you what they have done this 
year is to let them speak for themselves. 

Fall River.— Mrs. F. H. Gee, president; Miss E. C. Durfee, 
secretary ; thirty-two members; thirteen meetings, one public, 
addressed by Joshua Given. A timely gift of a fur coat to Dr. 
Ilensel, and large presents in money and supplies to the Omalia 





Mission and the Turtle Mountain Indians. 

Salem. — Mrs. A. H. Johnson, president; Mrs. F. II. Lee, 
secretary ; one hundred and thirteen members; five meetings, one 
public, Mrs. Quinton, speaker. (See table.) 

Jamaica Plain.— Rev. Mr, Dole, president ; Miss C. Gilman, 
secretary ; two hundred members ; two public meetings, Dr. S. Jack- 
son and General Armstrong, speakers. The secretary says: “ By 
the fair of November, 1888, we raised $1,450, which we voted to 
loan for home-building. We gave $700 to Dr. Sheldon Jackson for 
two cottages in Alaska; $400 to Dr. Hensel, to be used for as many 
Omahas as possible; $100 to another Omaha, recommended by Mrs. 
Picotte; $50 to still another, recommended by Mrs. Wade; and 
$50 to Jolin Tiaokasin, a Sioux from Hampton.” They alsu gave 
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the 100 to Metlakahtla and $100 to the Ramona Mission. Jamaica 

hey Plain, indeed, has done single-handed nearly as much as all the rest 
in of us put together. 

get Stockbridge.— Miss Byington, president; Mrs. Bidwell, sec- 

La retary; thirty-eight members; one public meeting, Miss Dewey, 
to speaker. (See table.) 

Plymouth.— Mrs. Wolmes, president: Miss M. J. Robbins, 
in secretary; fifty-four members; thirteen meetings, two public, Gen- 
des eral Marshall and Hampton students, speakers. The secretary says: 
ich At five of our meetings map-talks were given, designed to fix the 
‘ice locality and give interesting statistics, prominent facts of history, 

and any other items of interest concerning different tribes of Indians. 
= Two reasons led to the adoption of these map-talks as the principal 
of feature of our meetings : — 
ion “One, the evident desire of the parent association that we 
it | should take an intelligent view of the situation in all things pertain- 
hes ing to the present condition of the Indian tribes, who cannot be 
ith taken as a whole, but must be judged separately. 
his “Second, the bewildering variety of names and locations which 
meets one at every turn, in any investigation which has practical 
ee, work for its end. Much praise should be awarded Mrs. F. L. 
ic, : Holmes for the delightfully successful part she has taken in bring- 
Dr. ing order out of this chaos. 
ha) “Of the other meetings, none were lacking in interest. We 
congratulate ourselves on the variety of topics presented, the inform- 
ee, ation acquired, the bright and earnest spirit manifested by most of 
ne our members in willingness to take part. Special mention must be 
made of the paper read by Mrs. Emerson, as the result of her own 
in, observations made while travelling, and thus coming in contact with 
ke this outcast race; also of that by Mr. James, in which he told us, 
By in his pleasant, sympathetic way, what Methodists had done for the 
to Indians. 
for “Looking backward, as we may, I think we may safely congrat- 
ny ulate ourselves that we have laid a good foundation for future service. 
rs. | While not losing any of our interest in those persons and localities 
nd that have been so providentially brought to our notice, we have been 


ve carefully acquainting ourselves with the work of the Massachusetts 
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Association, which must be indorsed by every one who has at heart 
the good of the Indian race. 

‘Looking furward, as we must, let it not be through any veil 
of sectarian prejudice, but, rather, with the broad outlook of the 
national standpoint, hoping that the present and future will grandly 
redeem the wrongs of the past. It was a good Orthodox minister 
who said, ‘If Jesus Christ was on earth to-day, and we were to ask 
Him where to begin our work for Him, He would say, ‘‘ Begin with 
the Indian.” ’ Let us remember that in the service of this blessed 
Master ‘the more we spread religion abroad, so much the more have 
we remaining, and so much the more richly does it flow back to our- 
selves.’ Let us covet His *‘ Well done !’— 

‘And, though for Christ our service has been small, 
lis grace will crown and magnify it all.’ ” 

Pittsfield— Mrs. Dawes, president; Mrs. Adam, secretary ; 
forty members; two public meetings, General Armstrong, Walter 
Battice, and Hlenry Lyman, speakers. 

Sheffield. — Mrs. Train, president ; Miss Wakefield, secretary ; 
thirty-one members; two public meetings, Mrs. Quinton, Messrs. 
Battice and Lyman, speakers. 

Cambridge.— Mrs. Houghton, president; Mrs. Ames, secre- 
tary; two hundred and eight members ; two public meetings. ‘Two 
hundred leaflets distributed ; five hundred copies of Miss Booth’s let- 
ters from the Apache camp printed; cot-beds and hospital supplies 
sent to Dr. Hensel. 

Beverly.— Seventy-nine members; eleven meetings, two pub- 
lic, Mrs. Quinton and General Armstrong, speakers. The fresh 
interest in this branch is very encouraging. 

Barnstable.— Miss Phinney, president ; Miss Wills, secretary; 
sixteen members; eleven meetings. Working chiefly for the Mon- 
tana School. 

Lenox.— Mrs. Rackemann, president ; Mrs. Griffin, secretary; 
monthly meetings. Literature distributed, sewing circle started to 
work for the Omaha Mission. 

We regret that no reports have been received from Lowell, 
Lawrence, and Fitchburg. 

Putting the financial results in a tabulated form, we have the 
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following, which is necessarily imperfect, because only eleven of the 
fourteen branches have sent their reports on time; and many of these 
are deficient in details :-— 


MONEY SPENT BY BRANCHES. 











3 | | aS % it 
4 | £2 B eZ | 
NAME a us = =3 | Total. 

OF BRANCH. a ss ‘s oa 

z eal 2) = oY 

= 2 a 
Fall River, «| ee eeee]  ceeeee| ceeees $10.00, 0.00 $75.00 $14.00 $366 
Salem, $100.00 $ 100.00) $25.00 ZBQ2Y secees| scecees|  eeceue 255.25 
Jamaica Vlain, 1300.00, 100.00 OTT ee MRR 160 00 1,550 00 
Stockbridge, «——eeeeee|  ceeeee| eeeee | weeeee $25 S100.00 1500 250.00 BAY.25 
Plymouth, «=| ee eeee, cece eel ceeeee po TOUR cxcceaet aasnas 126.00 
Pittstield, «| =O Once eee) cee ee) cee eee cee eee) ceeeee  ceeeee 20.00 S000 
Sheffield, «=-— ee eeee| eeecee] ceceee| ceeeee PO? waccesl denaws 15.00 16.50 
Cambridge, 59.09 TG kéneael dueeus 5 O00 25.00 30 00 
severly, BOGD cccccs| ce ses] seesee MSEL “esvagel “eerasd 20.00 83.15 
surnstable, A WOO Ccvasal . chewed adeeua “macau 400 
Lenox,  —_|_—s weweee| cevcce] secces| eoccee, cevvee GOMER. c<écveel, exdees 30.00 
Lawrence,* «=| weccee| coccce| ceccee| covsee| ceveee! corcee| covcee! coceee! coccce 
Lowell,* =| ceccce! ccccce| coccce! ceccee| evcces| covcss| coccse| soccce| coccce 
Fitchburg,* | cccccc| ccccce| coccce| -secce| ceccce] cevves| coccee| cesses] coeece 








* No report. 

We offer especial thanks to those of our branches who have 
helped consolidate the State action by sending their money gifts 
through our treasurer, thus enabling the central officers to keep abreast 
of what is doing all over the State, giving its fair rank among the 
auxiliaries in reporting to the National Society, and affording a unity 
and coherence to its proceedings which must make it more efficient 
in fact and in appearance. And here let me say that the free gift 
of wndesignated money to our slender purse is a kindness from our 
branches for which we are always grateful, and which we shall 
always use with our best discretion. 

To conclude, we have not done much, compared with our aims; 


but still something has been accomplished. Some glad Indian 


couples will have houses, some children will be clothed and taught, 
some sick have good beds and care, through our efforts; and we may 
take the comfort of feeling that we have helped lift the weight of 
ignorance and superstition and poverty which drags upon our red 
brothers and sisters. 


But there is an immense deal of work press- 
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ing upon us yet; and we must redouble every exertion if we would 
have the coming citizenship of the Indian a blessing and not a curse 
to him and to the nation. Oppression and injustice still abuse the 
native tribes: instruction is lacking for old and young; there are 
sick untended and children unclothed. We are pledged to attend to 
these needs. We believe it to be God’s service; and, with His help, 
we will not be slack or cold till those pledges are redeemed. 
MARY E. DEWEY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Connecticut society met at Hartford on the 5th of 
November. The secretary presented the following report :— 

The eighth year of the Connecticut Indian Association's 
existence has been one of steady growth in its several depart- 
ments. That growth has been, not phenomenal, but certain, 
which is best for work that must take long years for full per- 
fection. But if the machinery of the motive power is well 
planned, well-balanced, and works without friction, the future 
of its operations is secure, so far as human wisdom can ensure 
it. We believe that the test of time applied to the organiza- 
tion and executive powers of the Connecticut Indian Associa- 
tion has satisfied its framers that the body is fitted for the 
fine uses to which it shall be applied, with the spirit which 
shall render that frame a living force. God must inspire it. 

The seventh annual meeting, held in New Haven, Nov. 
21st, 1888, was unusually well-attended, and the space given 
by the press to reports of both business and public meetings 
pre-supposed a wider public interest than the Connecticut 
Indian Association could earlier command. The gracious hos- 
pitality of the New Haven branch was most cordially extended 
to delegates from other societies. ‘Twenty-four members of 
the State Association and twenty-two delegates from branches 
were present at the business session, from Canaan, Guilford, 
Hartford, Litchfield and New Haven. 
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During the year which has now closed eight meetings of 
the educational, missionary, executive, and farming commit- 
tees have been held in Hartford or New Haven. By the action 
of the executive committee, the chairmen of standing com- 
mittees were constituted members ex-officio of the executive 
body. 

On June 5th, 1889, the resignation of Mrs. M. A. Bull 
as treasurer of the association was presented and accepted, 
and Miss Sara DB. Huntington of Hartford was elected to the 
office. 

The number of annual subseribers of the association is 
now seven hundred and fifty-eight. During the year the fol- 
lowing special memberships have been received: Honorary, 
six; patrons, one; life members, ten. The whole number of 
such special members of the association at the present date is 
honorary, nineteen ; patrons, twenty-six ; life members, sixty- 
seven. 

Although the work of the more important standing com- 
mittees is detailed in special reports from the several chair- 
men, it is customary and fitting that a statement of the year's 
operations under these heads should appear in a review of the 
general field. 


COMMITTEE ON PIONEER MISSIONS. 


Of the missionary station at Fort Hall, Idaho, we have 
the same record of faithful toil in attempting to work a mira- 
cle of transforming grace. The teacher’s usual experience of 
coldness and want of response on the part of pupils, which 
produces discouragement and loss of self-confidence in the 
instructors, is here repeated in endless sequence. ‘The mis- 
sionaries at Fort Hall have the drawback of delicate health, 
unused as they still are to the hardships of frontier life. 
They have no words at their command with which to express 
the love and pity which they feel. They must content them- 
selves with that universal language to which love can give the 
key, and by kindly acts, by patience with slowness and igno- 
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rance, by care in illness, can make their lives a lesson whose 
teaching blind eyes can read by means of other senses than 
sight. The new building to be erected must add greatly to 
the comfort and efficiency of the station. 

Fort Hall Mission is now the exclusive charge of the 
Connecticut Indian Association, and here it hopes to develop 
those plans of education in its various forms which have been 
already organized and set in operation. It would seem 
proper, whenever feasible, that all the work of the association 
should center on this its especial field of activity, that its 
teachers might here lay the foundations for a permanent and 
valuable school, that its model farm might be made in fact, as 
in name, an example of what can be practically tanght of the 
arts of agriculture and of the advantages of a well-ordered 
household, that this should be the especial place where the 
training of its nurses and pbysicians should be exercised. 
The advantages of centralizing work for the Indians seem self- 
evident, and would doubtless awake more general interest in 
the association’s efforts, because the resulting success could 
not fail to be more tangible and conspicuous. The tribes 
upon the reservation selected for the present missionary sta- 
tion were recommended to the attention of the association 
because more ignorant and neglected than others. We have 
thus undertaken their development with a full ‘understanding 
of the difficulties in the way, but the opportunity to make for 
our Connecticut station an important factor in the general 
educational movement in Indian work lies open before us. 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN EDUCATION. 


The graduation of Susan La Flesche from the Woman’s 
College in Philadelphia, in April, 1889, marked the comple- 
tion of one period in the work of Indian education under- 
taken by the Connecticut Indian Association. The cost of 
the pupil’s medical training had not been great, owing to the 
forethought of the president of the association, who secured 
for her the sum usually appropriated by the government for 
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the education of Indian pupils. The success of this, the asso- 
ciation’s’ first experiment in special training, was almost 
ensured from the first by the high character borne by Susan 
La Flesche during her academic course at Hampton, Va. 
During her two years of study at Philadelphia, her upright- 
ness and steadiness of purpose, her industry and unfailing 
devotion to the purpose of her life and training have more 
than satisfied those whom, with a child’s need of protecting 
love, she called her ‘* mothers ” in Connecticut. The asso- 
ciation has thought the occasional visit of Susan La Flesche 
to Connecticut would do much to stimulate interest in work 
for the Indian, and render stronger the bonds of sympathy 
between the pupil and those whose care had rendered her 
special training possible. Ifer personal presence at the various 
meetings called in Connecticut towns to listen to what she had 
to say concerning her hopes of future usefulness created 
strong interest in her individually. Many of the branch 
societies were stimulated to make special efforts in her behalf, 
and the contributions of young girls’ associations were gen- 
erally xecompanied by a request that Susan La Flesche should 
benetit by them. During all the college course which has 
recently closed the affectionate remembrances of her Con- 
necticut friends have reached her at holiday seasons. Only 
this last year an incident occurred which marked the interest 
she excited wherever her story was told. A Connecticut lady 
asked of Miss Caisson, a lady in charge of an Episcopal 
school for colored children at Lenoir, North Carolina, and a 
correspondent of the Connecticut branch of the Woman's 
Association, that her pupils should pick and send her by mail 
some arbutus. The flowers came, and in acknowledging them 
and paying a dollar for them; the Connecticut correspondent 
told Miss Caisson of Susan La Flesche, and of her brave 
struggle to be of use to her people and enclosed a copy of 
the Bulletin which contained a more detailed sketch of her 
life. The teacher returned the money, saying that the chil- 
dren wished to do so much towards helping that brave 
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Indian girl. The little gift, held out by childish hands, was 
one of the many forms of humble self-sacrifice which have 
gone to consecrate her education. 

At the successful graduation in April of Susan La 
Flesche, Mrs. Kinney was present to represent the associa- 


tion, which stood in place of the friends and relatives of 


other pupils. So high was the young Indian’s standing that 
she received the desired prize of an appointment as house- 
surgeon to the Woman’s Hospital in Philadelphia. Before 
assuming these duties, Dr. La Flesche, at the request of the 
association, visited Hartford and other towns in the State. 

After a summer spent in the exercise of her professional 
duties, Susan La Flesche has returned to the people of her 
own tribe, among whom she hopes to spend her life, and for 
whose benetit she will use the education towards which you 
have contributed. Her power for useful work is greatly 
increased by the appointment of resident physician to the 
Omahas, which she has received from the Government. 

Better titted than Dr. La Flesche no teacher could be. 
In firm health of body and mind, knowing her ground thor- 
oughly, acquainted with the nature of her pupils, and able to 
communicate with them in their own tongue, God-fearing, 
wise, and enthusiastic in her chosen work. All honor to Con- 
necticut’s first venture in Indian education ! 

At the meeting of August 14th the Educational Commit- 
tee recommended Lewis Johnson, a Tuscarora Indian, to the 
Executive Committee as a proper subject for special training, 
having investigated his qualifications and become satisfied as to 
his fitness for such education. He was formally taken into 
the charge of the association, and entered as pupil at the 
Hahnemann College, Philadelphia. 

The two young Indian girls in the training school at the 
Hartford Hospital continue to give satisfactory proofs of prog- 
ress in their profession. 

It has seemed fit that at the period when Susan La 
Flesche no longer required the services of the association 
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review of the circumstances of her connection with it should 
be given. If that experiment teaches any lesson it is cer- 
tainly this — that here can be found the solution of some of 
the difficulties in the way of educational efforts for the 
Indians. To train teachers who can be prepared by race- 
affinities to understand what people they have to deal with is 
the first step in the right direction. Such specially prepared 
instruction must have a value far beyond what the most 
undoubted zeal, unqualified and dumb, can offer. 


COMMITTEE ON DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE. 


Through the medium of the Committee on Distribution 
of Literature, seven thousand five hundred copies of the pub- 
lications of the Connecticut Indian Association have been given 
out during the year, in addition to a considerable amount of 
the issues of the Indian rights and other associations. 


COMMITTEE ON PRESS. 


The obligations of the association to the press, as 
expressed in the resolutions passed at the annual meeting of 
Noy. 21st, 1888, have been not less during the year that has 
past. Three numbers of the Bulletin have been issued. 
Advertising matter was secured in sufficient quantity to cover 
the expenses of the printing. Aside from reports of work 
from. the branch societies, the Bulletins, in turn, stimulate the 
general interest by accounts of what is doing elsewhere in 
the interest of the Indian cause, giving account of proposed 
Indian legislation, and of the missionary operations in the far 
West; all of which could hardly be disseminated did the 
association rely on correspondence only. 

COMMITTEE ON PRACTICAL FARMING. 

In the last annual report of the association it was stated 
that the Government had allotted to the society one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, for the purpose of establishing a prac- 
tical farm. At that writing the allotment had been accepted 
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at Port Hall, after due consideration of the advantages of 
this and other sites. The decision was reached chiefly with a 
view to the advantages to both missionaries and farmers of 
contiguity. There was even then the exact location still to 
be fixed, and at the mecting of the Executive Committee of 
the association, March 7th, 1889, it was determined to request 
Rev. Daniel Peebles of Bountiful, whose services had been 
already similarly employed, in deciding upon the site for the 
missionary station, to go to Ross Fork Agency for the pur- 
pose of viewing the land and reporting upon its eligibility for 
the uses of a farm. The two reports received from Mr. Pee- 
bles were full of interest, and decided the question of loca- 
tion. One equally important problem still awaits solution — 
the appointment of a man as farmer who shall make the farm 
project as valuable and useful as the association hopes it may 
prove. Upon this matter the attention of the Committee on 
Farming is now fixed, and correspondence is in progress to 
test, so far as possible, the qualifications of the various candi- 
dates presented for employment. 
BRANCH SOCIETIES. 

A summary of the annual reports of branch societies 
shows :— 

Canaan.— Fifteen members and one life member; has 
raised ten dollars during the year. 

Guilford.— Twenty-six annual subscribers; one honor- 
ary member; one patron; has raised $99.69 in cash this year. 

Lartford.— One hundred and sixty-six annual subscrib- 
ers; nine honorary members; fourteen patrons; fourteen life 
members; has raised $563.44, beside valuable contributions 
in clothing and material. 

Litchfield. — Twenty-three annual members; five life 
members; has raised $214.74. 

Meriden.— Twenty members; three life members; has 
raised $7. 

New Britain. — Eighty-four members; has raised over 


$80. 
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New Haven.— Two hundred and fifty-six members ; four 
honorary members ; thirteen patrons ; twenty-seven life mem- 
bers; has raised $345.25. 

Norwich. — Sixty-eight members; four honorary; six 
life members; has raised $168. 

Waterbury. — Sixty-eight members: one life member ; 
has raised $107. 
West Ilartford.— Twenty members. 
Winsted.— Twenty-eight members; has raised $22.60. 


FINANCE. 


No further steps have been taken towards establishing a 
permanent fund for the support of the association, although 
its field of operations has so greatly widened. The cash 
receipts for the year have been $4,008.55: the disbursements, 
$3,415.66. 

The Executive Committee would call attention to the 
fact that the dues received from the branches go directly to 
the National Association, to meet the per capita tax on mem- 
bers, and do not in any way help to pay the current expenses 
of the State association. While the association is anxious, 
so fur as possible, to further the interest of branch societies 
in special departments of the work, it must be remembered 
that there are obligations undertaken in all the committee 
operations which must be met. The current expenses, also, of 
so important a body as the Connecticut Indian Association — 
expenses which, though small, are yet certain — must be pro- 
vided for. As has often been repeated, the association proper 
makes no effort whatever to raise money, and is, in fact, 
entirely dependent for its efficiency upon the contributions of 
its auxiliary societies. Controlling, as it must, the direction 
of its work in its various departments, and alone responsible 
fur its successful carrying out, it is plainly evident that a cer- 
tain freedom of judgment must be allowed it in the apportion- 
ment of finances contributed to its treasury. ‘To promote its 
entire efliciency, therefore, the branches of the association 
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must, so far as possible, contribute their revenues unhampered 


by positive conditions as to use. They are assured that due 
regard to their wishes will be shown in the disposition of such 
funds, and they have themselves representationon the execu- 
tive body. 

The educational farming and missionary projects open a 
bright future to a society which can promise them permanent 
support. Here is great opportunity, and well-organized force 
to embrace it. Shall they command general appreciation and 
support ? 


ELLEN LUCY JONSON. 





The following officers were chosen for next year : — 

President, Mrs. S. T. Kinney, Hartford ; vice president, 
Ist, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Hartford; 2d, Mrs. George 
Williamson Smith, Hartford; general secretary, Mrs. Charles 
F. Johnson, Hartford; treasurer, Miss Sara B. Huntington, 
Hartford. 

Chairmen of committees: Executive, Mrs. Seth Tal- 
cott, Hartford; missionary, Miss Emily Gilman, Norwich; 
Indian home building, Mrs. S. T. Kinney, Hartford; educa- 
tional, Mrs. W. H. Palmer, Hartford; leaflet, Miss M. E. 
Ives, New Haven; petition, Miss Rose Munger, New Haven; 
distribution of literature, Mrs. H. A. Whitman, Hartford; 
press, Miss K. Burbank, Hartford; farming, Mrs. George 
Woodruff, Litchfield. 











ALABAMA CONVICTS. 


Tue readers of Lenp a Hanp will remember the pathetic 
appeal made in our number for September for providing a lit- 
tle home, in the neighborhood of one of the prisons in Ala- 


bama, for the teacher and chaplain. 

So cordial have the answers been that only thirty dollars 
is now needed for the completion of the house. May we not 
have the pleasure of sending this sum as our Christmas pres- 
ent to these poor people ? 

The following passages from our correspondent’s letter 
will show what has been done, and what more is needed at 
this moment. After explaining that the contributions for the 
house are nearly sufficient, she says : — 

‘Now Lam going to tell your young friends of some 
help they can give which will not cost actual money. I have 
three prison mission-schools in operation now. (One of these 
has been temporarily suspended while the new prison was 
building, but will begin again very soon.) I have a few 
books as a prison-library at one prison; the other two have, 
as yet, nothing of the kind. Now there is hardly a home in 
the land where there are not books which have been read, and 
will never be read again, which would be very useful to my 
poor friends. 

‘* There is great danger in collecting books for such pur- 
poses of getting wholly unsuitable ones — patent-oftice reports 
and census-records. I will tell you the kind that I want —such 
books as would please a boy twelve years old, simple books 
of travel, biography, and history ; Jacob Abbott's books, for 
example, Rodolphus, the Jonas books, and his biographies. 
I do not want ordinary Sunday school books; though I should 
like the Young Christian series. 

‘*The convicts are mostly colored men, and very igno- 
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rant. This lease system is the ‘abomination of desolation ;’ 
it is slavery without one of its ameliorating features. The 
men are allowed to gamble incessantly after their work is 
over, although many of them are serving sentences for this 
very offence.” 

Our correspondent then describes the work which a 
brave young student and his sister have undertaken in teach- 
ing the convicts, in the hours of the week-days when they are 
not at work, and on the Lord’s Day : — 

‘¢ The good young brother and sister live in a very neat 
house which the company who owns these mines has kindly 
given us for a mission home. They keep no servant, but 
everything is neat and orderly around them. This does not 
seem much to New Englanders, but it is not a light thing for 
a Southern girl to exercise this amount of effort and. self-reli- 
ance. Our climate and all our inclinations are against it: and 


to me it seems very heroic.” 


MR. RUSKIN’S COMMUNISM. 


Tue vermilion or Tyrian red sect of us, however, are 
not content merely with this carefulness and watchfulness 
over our neighbors’ goods, but we cannot rest unless we are 
giving what we can spare of our own—and the more precious 
it is, the more we want to divide it with somebody. So that 
above all things, in what we value most of possessions, pleas- 
ant sights, and true knowledge, we cannot relish seeing any 


pretty things, unless other people see them also; neither can 
we be content to know anything for ourselves, but must con- 
trive, somehow, to make it known to others. 
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MISSIONARY STUDENTS. 

Many clergymen and others, whose opinion is entitled to 
high respect, have doubted seriously whether schools of the- 
ology did not withdraw young men from the work of the min- 
istry proper. It has been thought that what we are apt. to 
all the habits of the cloister were formed in the seminary, 
and that young men did not gain the habit of ‘touching 
elbows” with those with whom they are marching in life. 

The important and efficient Union Theological Seminary 
in the city of New York has met supposed difficulty in a most 
practical way. Every student who is on any one of the 


b) 


‘beneficiary funds” of the seminary is required to give his 
service in ministry, or in mission work connected with the 
evangelizing of a great city. 

Dr. Schaufter, who has taken the superintendence of this 
work entrusted to him, presents the following report of its 
success for the last year. We cail special attention to the 
testimony which the students themselves give as to its 
efficiency. 

: New York, May 7, 1889. 
To Boarp or Direcrors or tue Union TrroLtocicaL SEMINARY : 

Geatlemen: —I beg leave herewith to present the second 
annual report of the student mission work done for the year 1888- 
1889. 

I have had under my charge for the year sixty-eight men. Of 
these five withdrew for good and suflicient reasons before the close 
of the term. The men have been placed in the following churches 
or missions : — 


Broome St. Tabernacle, Mariners’ Church, 
Olivet Church, German Evangelical, 
DeWitt Memorial Church, Sea and Land, 
Spring St. Church, Manor Chapel, 


165th St. Mission, Union Pres. Church, 
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Wilson Mission, Park Pres. Church, 
King St. Chapel, North Church, 

Grace Chapel, Prospect Hill Church, 
14th St. Church, Knox Pres. Church, 
Emmanuel Chapel, Adams Memorial Church, 
Christ Pres. Church, 7th Pres. Church, 
French Evangelical Church, 7th Avenue Chapel, 
West 23d St. Church, Calvary Church, 
Westminster Pres. Church, 104th St. Church, 
Ludlow St. Mission, Rutgers Pres. Church, 
Pilgrim Cong. Church, 5d Avenue Mission, 
Allen St. Church, Hope Chapel, 

Phillips Church, Romeyn Chapel, 
Bethlehem Chapel, Hoboken, 


South Reformed Colored Mission, Bohemian Church. 


With regard to the work done this year, there has been a very 
marked improvement on the part of those students who began the 
work last year, and who have this year done their second year of 
work. This was as we had a right to expect, for experience here, 
as elsewhere, is the great teacher. The Juniors have done about as 
well as the men of the same amount of experience did last year. 
The spiritual quality of the work has been of a very much higher 
grade than that rendered last season, showing that the men have 
realized better than they did before that this was the goal toward 
which they were to aim. 

In the training of the men much the same course has been pur- 
sued as that which J reported to your Board last spring. J have 
met the men in sections of four, and have given an hour to each 
four, asking them to suggest points in which they had found ditli- 
culty in the work, and trying to suggest ways in which these diflicul- 
ties could be overcome. I have endeavored to find out what the 
spiritual condition of each student was, and to suggest such 
improvements as seemed wise. ‘This seemed called for by my dis- 
covery of the fact that not only was the religious life of some of 
the men quite low, but that even in matters of regard for truth and 
purity of speech some of the men were lacking. In an earnest 
spirit of prayer and of asking for Divine guidance, I have tried to 
correct such evils as these, and have had more than once the satis- 
faction of receiving the tearful thanks of those whom I have thus 
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tried to help. During the past term I have spent more than sixty 
hours in this kind of personal work. 

In addition to this, for quite a number of weeks, I have given 
lectures on the popular use of the Bible, in the line of Bible read- 
ings and ** Bird’s-eye views of the word,” on Saturday mornings. 
I have also been in communication with the pastors, as to the way 
in which they could utilize the time and talent of the men to greater 
advantage, so as to get and give all the good possible. In this lat- 
ter field there is almost unlimited room for additional work. Many 
of the pastors allow the student to find out his work for himself, in 
no way helping him, or thinking that he can be of any material use 
to them. 

Last year, you may remember, I gave you some of the testi- 
mony of pastors as to the benefit they derived from student work. 
This year I have asked the students to write to me. giving their 
side of the question, and I herewith submit a number of the replies 
that I have received. It would not be possible to give all the let- 
ters in full, but those from which extracts have been made will cor- 
rectly represent the spirit of these communications. 

“7 donot think that our mission work should be looked upon and 
judged principally as a help to the ministers and to the churches, but 
rather as a help to the students. As it appears to me from my own 
case, and from the general state of things, it seems to me that the 
ministers and churches and the work could be very well done without 
our help. But over against this we, the students, could not be at 
all without the help of the ministers and the churches and the work. 
My mission work has not taken too much of my time for studying, 
but it has given me such help in my Christian life as I can never 
estimate too highly. When I look a little ahead and think that I 
some day (God willing) shall try to do some work in the vineyard 
of the Master, I feel that I can do it only —not because I have 
studied three years in the seminary — but because God in His great 
grace has brought me under the influence of a godly and faithfuy 
minister, and in the midst of a church of many simple-hearted 
Christians, who try to worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” 

‘** While the work brings us in contact with all classes of peo- 
ple, and helps to train us for future work, mine has been more 
especially in connection with young men, and I ask no higher compli- 
ment than the success which God has given me. Mission work has 
done me as much good as the remainder of the seminary course 
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of instruction. It has been the practical part of the work, and 
will help me especially in knowing how to meet the wants of 
people.” 

** My work in the City Missions has been a help to me in every 
respect; while it sometimes crowds me, it never deters me from 
suflicient time for my studies. It makes me study with a more 
definite idea of what my studies are worth, and keeps warm my 
interest in the spread of the Kingdom and has brought me nearer 
to Christ.” 

‘¢In one way of looking at it, it is a weariness of the flesh, 
and very unsatisfactory in visible results. But it is a good anti- 
dote for conceit, and I have the satisfaction of knowing that I have 
done a little good.” 

‘“‘It is hard to tell wherein I have not been benefited.  Ver- 
haps the most helpful has been the intimacy with the pastor, with 
the opportunity thus offered to learn his methods of work, and to 
set others to work.” 

‘This year’s work in ——— has been especially helpful to me. 
It has shown me how hard it is to save souls. I have looked into 
the depraved heart, and I have seen the saved heart, also. The 
contrast is the best witness to Christ’s work. I can love China, or 
any missionary country, more for this year’s work, which has broad- 
ened my view of the Master’s Kingdom, and the great work that is 
doing and is to be done.” 

** What we need is not less instruction in the seminary, but 
more practical Bible work among people. Many of us have not 
even had a kindergarten training in the Bible or Christian work 
before we entered the seminary, and if we do not get the training 
there, when are we to get it?” 

**] believe that the guiding hand of God led me to this sem- 
inary. I was attracted by the practical drill which I anticipated 
would be found here, and I have not been disappointed. Upon 
self-examination as to the results of this year’s work, I find that 
naturally I know more of God’s Word. My interest in children, 
especially in boys, is greatly increased —more patience and more 
heart must be the natural results of teaching, and these acquire- 


ments are invaluable.” 

‘*The greatest help has come with my connection with the 
boys. My heart has been enlarged with love for them as never in 
past years. -I have always been fond of boys, but never so much 
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as now. I see them on the street when I see nobody else, and I 
have intensely longed to do something for them, instead of trying 
to do something for grown-up Jews and Catholics. Sometimes 
when I could not bear to go up into the houses, I have talked to 
little companies of children on the street, and have tried to induce 
them to go to Sunday school.” 

«The experience of meeting with an entirely different class of 
people from what I had met before, is an experience which has 
given me greater facility in approaching people on the subject of 
religion, and has made me more sympathetic.” 

“JT feel that the work has been a blessing tome. The experi- 
ence that I have gained from the Saturday calling will be valuable 
tome when I enter into the active work of the ministry. It has 
brought me into practical contact with humanity. My interest in 
this part of the work was not very great at the first, but has been 
growing all the while. I feel that my spiritual growth has been 
stimulated in attending the religious services of the church with 
which I have been working.” 

** The real thankful work of the place has been the visiting. 
When a man thinks he is good — well I know I am not—I don't 
feel that I can do much to help him, but when [ find a poor fellow 
that thinks himself a sinner, I know I am a sinner, too, and I can 
go to him with all my heart to try to do something for him. I have 
often regretted my past life before I began to make decided, per- 
sistent effort at mastering self for Christ. But when I have met a 
man over whom tle appetite for drink had gained the mastery I 
have been almost glad that I had seen the time when I could not 
take ten steps straight, for it gave me the right to say to him, 
‘Jesus saved me, and He will save you if you will let Him.’ It 
has been a pleasure, too, to speak a word of comfort to those who 
were in distress, to kneel beside the bed of the sick, or to give a 
cheering smile to the youngsters, and win their good will.” 

**T have learned something of what a great many people have 
to contend with in their homes. VPoverty, drink, unhappy ‘mar- 
riages, and sufferings, and all the attendant evils of crowded ten- 
ement-house life.” 

‘*T was drawn to Union Seminary largely on account of the 
opportunities offered by the mission work. ‘The work has helped 
mein many ways. It has given me a chance to study men as well 
as books. It has enabled me to catch and apply many truths and 
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suggestions which would have otherwise escaped me. It has kept 
my heart warm and near to Christ, in the midst of a great, and, to 
a stranger, a lonesome, city. It has been religion and not theology, 
I regard the work in the inquiry room as having been especially 
helpful to me. In leading others to Christ, I have kept nearer Him 
myself.” 

The Board will be interested to hear that the student mission 
work movement has spread to other seminaries besides Union, 
Some of last year students from Union went to Yate for this year, 
and at once inaugurated there a similar movement, they making a 
canvass of that city, and sending in reports to the pastors of the 
results of their work. In the spring I went up, at their request, 
and made them an address on practical methods of work among the 
tenement houses of cities. 

The Bloomfield Seminary has also begun work in this city, 
along essentially the same lines as those pursued by us. Dr. Knox, 
the president, at first asked me to superintend this movement, but I 
was obliged to decline, owing to lack of time and strength for any 
additional work. These students work exclusively among the Ger- 
man residents of our city, and are under the direction of such 
German pastors as have been willing to co-operate in this movement. 

Finally, the Methodist students from Drew have very recently 
begun work of a like kind, they coming to town on Saturday, and 
working, for the most part, in connection with the new missions of 
the Methodist body that are conducted on the McAll plan. 

For the coming year the plan of work in Union has been some- 
what modified, and now there are only two grades of work, the 
requisitions of the first grade being somewhat less arduous than 
those of the first grade of last year. In this way it is believed that 
some of the difliculties experienced in the work last year will be 
entirely obviated. Yours very respectfully, 

A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 























TEN TIMES ONE. 


T.ook up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a Hand. 


HOW THE BOYS STIRRED THEM UP. 
BY RUTH OGDEN. 
CHAPTER I. 


Jerry Scorr had thought out a fine little plan of his own, 
but had also thought it would be best to keep that little plan to him- 
self So for the last week as he had met one and another of the 
other boys, living in that tumble-down structure, known as_ the 
Keily ‘Tenement, he had simply said, ‘‘ Meeting in Mrs. Mudge’s 
room, Wednesday evening, eight o'clock, want to come ?” 

“What's the mecting for?” had been the invariable answer, 
and Jerry had as invariably replied, ‘* No matter what for,” knowing 
well enough, however, that every boy of them would be there. At 
last, the looked-for Wednesday evening had arrived, and, giving two 
hasty little dabs with a brush to his hair, Jerry got mto his coat, pre- 
paratory to departure. ‘To be sure, he liad only to run up two flights 
of stairs to reach the meeting, but [ think he liked the idea of put- 
ting on his coat and taking up his hat with a flourish, after the 
manner of ‘ Uncle Tom,” when he was going out for the evening. 
Besides it was likely to be cold enough in Mrs. Mudge’s room for a 
coat to be very acceptable. The little room known as Mrs. Mudge’s 
was empty, owing to the death of that lonely, little, old woman the 
week previous, and her few belongings having been quickly spirited 
away by certain designing relatives, it seemed just the place wherein 
to hold the meeting. When Jerry reached the fourth floor, he found 
the boys ahead of him. 

“What for is the meeting?” ‘ What’s up, Jerry,” and 
“What ye givin’ us anyway?’ were the exclamations that greeted 
him from the enveloping darkness. 
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“Tell you in a minute,” Jerry answered, good-naturedly, as he 
lighted a shabby little lamp, which, together with a table and a chair, 
had been borrowed from Uncle Tom for the occasion. 

“Who's the chair for?’ asked John Riley, the only big boy 
whom Jerry had seen fit to include in his invitation. 

“ For the chairman, and that’s me,” said Jerry. 

“ And what’s we,” said John, with accidental regard for rhyme, 
and none at all for grammar. 

‘Why, you’re the meeting, of course, and the meeting's got 
to sit on the floor, and I'd sit on the floor myself, only I believe 
the law says, that the person what takes charge of a meeting, is 
always called a chairman, and must sit ina chair.” This allusion 
to the law effectually silenced any would-be contestants of Jerry’s 
rights, and “the meeting” proceeded to range itself on the floor, 
with the wall for a back, and its legs straight out before it. 

“The Benner boys had better get their coats before the meeting 
begins,” said Jerry. ‘It’s colder here nor out doors.’ 

“ Ain’t got none,’ chorused the Benners, instinctively moving 
closer to each other by way of making up for that deficiency. The 
fact that these little fellows were twins had always operated sadly 
against them. ‘To their hard-working parents, there seemed some- 
thing unfair in their simultaneous demands for food and clothing, 
and so it happened that they really fared but half as well as other 
boys in their condition of life. 

“Well,” said Jerry, clearing his throat, and sitting in the 
chair, because he thought he had to, “ you knowed, of course, that 
I wouldn’t have a meeting for nothing; and you know, too, that 
Christmas is coming.” 

‘Chestnuts !”’ muttered John Riley. 

“Chestnuts it is, then,” said Jerry, ‘but I’ve a plan in my 
head that isn’t a chestnut. You know that big club house ‘round 
on the Avenue?” 

“The U-ni-on League?’ queried John. 

‘Yes, that’s what they call it. Well, it’s terrible fine inside — 
chairs as comfortable as cradles, fires burning right out where ye 
can see ’em, and dandy things to eat on the top floor. It’s a loaf- 
ing place for bachelors.” 
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‘‘ What’s bachelors?” queried the thinnest Benner. 
“Bachelors is men,’ John volunteered, importantly, ‘ who 
ain’t bothered with a family, who spends all their money on their- 
selves, and don’t care a fig for nobody. Ye can judge how that they 
must be a mean sort of crowd.” 

“Dirt mean,” vouched one little fellow, who was grimy enough 
to know exactly how mean that was. 

‘Well, now I say,”’ continued Jerry, “that we go up there 
to-morrow night ’bout their dinner time and s¢ir ’em up.” 

‘How stir em up?” asked two or three voices. 

“ Why, go in there and march around through the rooms, and 
each of us carry a placard, with the name of the thing we want 
most for Christmas printed on it, and who knows but they’ll just 
hand over the money for each of us to buy it with, ‘cause p’raps 
even bachelors kind of thew out on Christmas eve. They’ll see 
fron: our looks, I guess, that we need the things.” 

“T reckon they will,” said one little youngster, significantly, 
putting his hands on a pair of very ragged trouser knees. 

“Bu will they let us in?” asked John. 

Jerry had not thought of that, but dauntlessly replied, “ Of 
course they will.” 

Now as the meeting had grown in interest, Jerry, for the sake 
of getting nearer his audience, had, almost unconsciously, deserted 
the chair for the table. Such lack of dignity could not, of course, 
be overlooked, and one of the boys had been watching his opportunity. 

“Say, Jerry,” he questioned, ‘ does the law say that when the 
meeting gets going the chairman must sit on the table?” 

Jerry was annoyed that he should so far have forgotten him- 
self, but replied, with a shrug, ‘“ Of course it doesn’t, but now I’m 
here I guess I'll stay.” 

Nothing further was needed to put an end to all formality, and, 
with the exception of the Benners, who had pulled Jerry’s chair to 
the front and wedged themselves in it, in their usual half-and-half 
fashion, the meeting disposed itself on or about the table, and mat- 
ters grew wildly exciting. Every one had an idea as to the best way 
of managing details. Jerry contrived, however, to get the floor now 
and then, and fortunately everything was arranged to everybody’s 
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satisfxction before the light, which had long been ominously splut- 


tering, went out, and the meeting summarily adjourned. 


[—¥) 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Ellery Bonbright, having arrayed himself in all the com- 
pleteness of full evening dress, buttoned a fur-lined coat up to his 
chin, turned the key on his apartments, and sallied forth to the club. 
Ife was not in an amiable frame of mind. In fact, Mr. Bonbright 
was out of sorts most of the time, and with good reason, for he led a 
very selfish life. ‘To-night he was more out of sorts than usual, and 
why? Well, I'm half ashamed to tell you — simply because it was 
Christmas eve. Ile said ‘ people made such fools of themselves at 
Christmas, and things always seemed so topsy-turvy.” When he 
reached the club, he found a dozen boys having a lively altercation 
with Barrows, who kept the door. 

“What's up?” he asked, scowling and looking as cross as a 
bear. 

“Will ye belave it, Mr. Bonbright, they’s wants ter come into 
the cloob, and won't take no for an answer.” 

‘Want to come into the club?” as though he could not have 
heard aright. 

“ Yes, that’s what we want, sir,” said a bright-faced boy, who 
was evidently the leader. ‘If you’re one of ’em, sir, couldn't you 
manage it for us?” 

“One of who?” growled Mr. Bonbright. 

“One of the rich old codgers what ‘longs to it.” 

Mr. Bonbright smiled in spite of himself. 

“Well, yes,” he said, slowly, “I belong to the club; but 
what do you want to come in for?” 

‘Well, it’s Christmas eve, you know,” said Jerry, for, of course, 
he was the spokesman for the party, ‘‘ and we thought it mightn’t do 
no harm if we stirred you fellows, as have more money than you 
know what to do with, up a bit.” 

‘You fellows,’’ thought Mr. Bonbright; why, the very audacity 
of it was irresistible. 

Jerry saw that the request was under consideration. ‘‘ We'll 
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promise to act like gentlemen, sir,” he added, entreatingly, and that 
settled the matter. 

“ Barrows,’ commanded Mr. Bonbright, to the astonishment of 
that conventional individual, ‘‘ let the boys in.” And as Mr. Bon- 
bright’s word was law in matters pertaining to the club, Barrows 
had no choice but to do as he was bid. 

“And now what?” said Mr. Bonbright to the boys, who, hats 
in hand, stood staring at the elegance about them. 

‘We'd like the use of a coat-room for a moment,” said Jerry, 
with a smile that had a fashion of winning its way to people’s hear ts. 

“Oh, to be sure,” as though ready to apologize for an omission, 
and immediately ushering them into an unused room. ‘There he left 
them for a few minutes, and returning, minus his great coat, set 
most of the boys agap with wonder at the novelty of his attire, 
while he, in turn, was as much astonished at the sight that met his 
eyes. Coats and hats had been laid aside, and from the neck of 
each boy hung a placard, bearing the name of some article coveted 
by the heart of the wearer. Each placard was fairly legible, 
although the spelling and style of lettering had evidently been left 


quite at the mercy of individual taste and educational advantages. 





‘Tee Skates’ was emblazoned on two brown-paper placards. “ A 
overcoat’ was the inscription decorating each flat litle Benner 
chest. John Riley aspired to “ Rubber Boots,” while ‘ A rubber 
coat” embodied Jerry’s heart’s desire. ‘A bob sled,” “ Under 
flannens,” ‘* Socks— warm ones,” were tliree other inscriptions, 
whose deciphering required care; while “ ’Spenders, reg'lars,” were 
the things most coveted by a little fellow whose legs were reveling in 
their first pair of trousers. Jerry waited a moment to give Mr. 
Bonbright a chance to take it all in, then he proceeded to explain : — 

“Those are the things, you see, that each of us wants, but there 
ain't no chance of our getting ‘em, though it is Christmas. You 
can tell by our looks we are poor boys, can’t you, sir?” 

“Yes, I can,” for Jerry’s candor compelled candor in-return. 

“Tm glad of that,” said Jerry, “ for that’s our “scuse for com- 
ing here.” 


‘ 


Mr. Bonbright actually murmured something about ‘ not need- 


ing any excuse.” 
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“Well, then, sir, do you think there’ll be any harm in our 
wishing the gentlemen a merry Christmas?” 

‘‘ Not a bit of it,” Mr. Bonbright replied, scarcely recognizing 
himself in this new role of kindly benefactor. ‘Come right into 
the library and I'll introduce you.” 

“Oh, thank you,”’ said Jerry, laying a grateful hand on Mr. 
Bonbright’s sleeve, and thereby sending such a delightful little thrill 
to that bachelor’s heart as seldom found its way in that direction. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,”’ said Mr. Bonbright, stepping into the library 
with the boys close at his heels, ‘‘may I have your attention for a 
moment?” About twenty pairs of eyes were immediately fastened 
in mute wonder upon the little company. 

‘* We have the honor, gentlemen, to be waited upon by a com- 
mittee from the sixth ward, and I take pleasure in introducing their 
chairman, who will explain the object of their visit. You have the 
floor, sir,” turning to Jerry. 

Fortunately, Jerry knew what that meant, though he would 
much have preferred going through the floor to having it. But was 
he going to prove himself a “chump” at the last moment? Not 
he; so, after two or three nervous little swallows, accompanied by as 
many resolute little shakes of his head, he got himself in hand and 
began, while the other boys, some of them very much scared, looked 
up at him with worshipful admiration. 

‘Gentlemen,”’ (gaining confidence with the first spoken word) 
‘Mr. Bonbright has let us come in here to wish you a merry 
Christmas, and we asked to come because we thought, being as you 
was so comfortable, you wouldn’t mind doing a good turn for fellows 
as isn’t so comfortable by half. We haven't come begging exactly, 
sirs; we only thought you might really like to do something for 
other folks’ boys, seeing as you bachelors don’t have any of your 
own, and, in case you do feel that way, these cards tell what each 
boy wants. ‘hat’s all, sir,” and Jerry’s looks said as plainly as 
words, ‘‘.Now take matters into your hands, please,” and Mr. Bon- 
bright took them. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ what action will you take in this 
matter?” 

‘““T move,” said a Mr. Allan, a gray-haired man who had once 
had a wife and a dear little boy of his own, ‘‘ that this committee be 
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KS invited to dine here to-night, at the expense of the bachelor mem- 
bers of the club, and that afterward Mr. Bonbright and myself be 

allowed to wait upon these young gentlemen to those establishments 

where such necessary articles as ‘underflannens,’ ‘ ’spenders,’ ete., 

b may be provided for them.” 

be It is needless to say that the motion was carried unanimously. 

j And then what an evening followed for the boys, and what a good 


time! Never was a merrier dinner eaten at the club — merrier, 
that is, in the best sense of the word. And then, after dinner, what 
glorious fun, when, Mr. Allan taking five boys in tow, and Mr. Bon- 
bright the other six, down they went to stores of the description 
suggested by the placards. ‘That they were obliged to elbow their 
way through crowds of belated Christmas purchasers, only added to 
the general jollity, and when the boys bade good-night to their gen- 
erous friends in front of the Kelly ‘Tenement, every one of them had 
the particular something wished for in his possession, to say nothing 
of numerous other articles calculated to delight a boyish heart. 
‘“Who do you s’pose paid for all the things?” asked the thin- 
nest Benner, as they crept into the single cot that did double service. 


~~ 


“Jerry said they went halves on it,” said the other, with a 
E sigh of satisfaction deep enough to have come from the depths of 
t the new boots that stood on the floor beside him. 

Not long after this merry Christmas eve, it came about that 
Mrs. Mudge’s room was fitted up with book-shelves and books, tables 
and magazines, and to-day the boys of the Kelly Tenement are the 
| envy of the whole neighborhood. 

, } As for Mr. Bonbright and Mr. Allan— well, Mr. Allan did 

j not need to learn what a blessed thing it is to live for other people, 
but Mr. Bonbright did, and he took the lesson gratefully to heart. 
They do not see much of him at the Union League now-a-days. 
Some of the members say he seems to have been a sort of “ crank” 
ever since that Christmas eve when the boys paid their visit to the 
club. Others, whose opinion is more reliable, think he is not 
nearly so much of a crank as he used to be; but if you want an 
j honest and enthusiastic, though somewhat prejudiced, expression of 
opinion, just wait till you meet one of the Kelly-Tenement boys, and 
ask him what he thinks of Mr. Ellery Bonbright. 
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OPENING SERVICE. 


First child. — There is work for little hands, 
Pleasing to the Lord. 


Second. — How can little helpless hands 
Be pleasing to the Lord? 


Third. —These little hands in Christian bands 
May weave the golden cord, 


All repeat. — ‘The golden cord that binds to man 
Charity, love, and truth; 
Is never half so well begun, 
As when in tender youth. 


Fourth. — Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall 
stand in His holy place? 
ifth. — He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who hath not 
lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. 
Sixth. — Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. 


All Sing. — Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love 

Make this world an Eden 

Like to Ileaven above. 


Club Repeats. — Look up and not down 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 
Lend a hand. 


Seventh. — And now abideth faith, hope, charity. these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity. 

Kighth.— Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself. is not puffed up. 

Ninth. — Doth not behave itself unseemly, seecketh not her own. is nol 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil. 

Tenth. — Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth, 

Eleventh. — Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things 
endureth all things. 


All repeat tn concert, loud aud st 
] . 


roug.— Charity never faileth. 


All repeal slowly aud earnestly. 


Then let us try to weave this cord; 
Each to lend a hand; 
Trusting ever in the Lord 


To guide our little band. 
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AN UNREGISTERED LEND A HAND CLUB. 


Durrna the past summer, in one of those destructive gales which 
so often visit our Western cities, a little cottage belonging to an 
industrious, economical, and frugal German was destroyed. Only a 
pile of ruins represented his savings of years of labor. He had 


nothing wherewith to begin again, and his lot was a hard one. 

A spirit of kindliness and real brotherly love may be found 
oftentimes when least expected, and this poor man, broken down with 
his misfortunes, was strengthened and helped by the genuine Lend a 
Iland spirit of those who, though strangers to him, were yet his 
brothers. 

The moment his misfortunes were realized, friends, unknown 
before, proved friends indeed. The lumber-men sent lumber, the 
brick-dealers sent bricks, the stone-cutters sent stone, and one morn- 
ing not long after this calamity had happened the building material 
lay in readiness for use. 

Working people in a large city have no time during the week 
at their disposal. Sunday is their only holiday. And one Sunday . 
morning, bright and early, carpenters made their appearance, and, 
under the direction of the building committee, did their first day’s 
work toward rebuilding. The next Sunday came bricklayers in full 
force and did their work, and so on until the little cottage stood 
ready to receive its inmates. But the men were not to show all the 
helping spirit. ‘The women of the neighborhood caught the infee- 
tion, and gave the men a good dinner, and the brewers, not to be 
outdone, sent them beer; and when all was done, the children brought 
flowers and did their part in making the little cottage as pretty as 
they could. And so the poor man, humble and obscure, but honest 
and industrious, has not been crushed by his misfortunes, but has 
found that we cannot live alone: we are all bound and woven 
together, buoyed up and helped on by the other. Such a deed as 
this was not talked about. It made no noise in the world. But it 
shows that we are all children of one Father, and the loving sympa- 
thy which binds us is not confined to one class or one locality. Rich 
and poor are alike in the sight of God. All men are brothers, and 
as brothers must bear each other’s burdens. 








REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


Persons who are forming clubs, or are interested in Ten ‘Times 
One work, are requested to address all letters of inquiry to Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman, Lawrence Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Whitman is the central secretary of the clubs, and will 
gladly give information or help in forming them. It is desirable to 
keep the list of clubs as complete as possible, and all clubs based on 
the Wadsworth mottoes which have not sent in their names are 
requested to do so. 


WASHINGTON, CONN. 


Wutte other clubs are just gathering their forces for tlie win- 
ter’s work, we have ended ours for another year, being only in active 
existence during the summer, and our ¢hird year has just closed. 
Knowing that we have but four months in which to accomplish the 
programme we lay out for ourselves, perhaps weeput the greater zeal 
and energy into our efforts. Certainly a most industrious company 
of young people, from six to eighteen years of age, boys and girls, 
have assembled weekly, and our roll has numbered as many as 
ninety-four this season. Owing to the heavy rains, which for three 
successive weeks in.June prevented our getting together, it was the 
22d before we were in working order. Since that time we have pre- 
pared the usual Christmas boxes for the distribution, by the flower 
charity of New York, among the public institutions on Randall's 
Island, besides forty-five garments and a crib quilt for one of the 
Sea Side Homes. Though our work varies little in kind from year 
to year, our interest in it is always fresh, as we hear, through 
letters, of the delight that our screens, picture-cards, wall-mottoes, 
etc., give to the children for whom they are made. We always man- 
age to have little extras in the shape of dolls, warm tippets made 
from odds and ends of worsted, bed slippers and boots for some of 
the sick in cold tenement houses, and wild grape jelly, for diphtheria 
patients, to add to our lists. We have also sent five boxes of pota- 
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toes, other winter vegetables and apples, besides a warm comfortable, 
to some very destitute families in New York, whose fare is so meagre 
: that such common things seem luxuries longed for but never tasted. 
; To Miss R , of the Flower Mission, who has for several years 
bE spent part of her summer vacation in our little village, we owe 
i 
5 





inspiration, suggestion, and encouragement. ‘To one of our monthly 
meetings — which are not for work, but to cultivate and increase the 
Lend a Hand spirit by reading of what other clubs are doing, and 
listening to some story which bears upon the subject, of which we 





have been fortunate enough to find many— Miss R always 

comes, and in what she so enthusiastically tells, makes us all realize 

; vividly what a blessed thing it is to render loving service unto ot hers. 

The monthly contributions of our members have entirely supported 

) the club, and we have something in the treasury with which to begin 

work again in 1890. 

| SACO, ME. 

| We only had one meeting, during the summer which took the 
form of a picnic. We have now begun our winter’s work. 

: Last year all my club, and the younger ones, who call theirs 
the “ Do Somethings,” made and collected many things for Christ- 

} mas. ‘hey made sleds, chairs, tables, doll’s furniture, jack-straws, 
dish-mops, and many such things, while the girls’ clubs made rag- 

| babies, and beds and bedding for the bedsteads made by the boys. 


\ The experiment was so successful that we shall again do it this year. 
We have started what we call a ‘“ Post-office Service,” in which 

) each boy shall have a correspondent to whom he may send reading 

matter, thus establishing friendly relations with the outside world. 

Then each boy pledged himself to bring in another member at the 

| next meeting. 

} 

f 

i 


BOMBAY, INDIA. 
Sept. 17, 1889. 

Now I must write a piece of news. We have got a club of 
“King’s Daughters” in this school. 1 told my girls all about the 
beautiful story of Ten Times One is Ten. They liked it very much. 
" Tasked them if they would not like to be like the men in the story, 
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and do good to ten people; and suggested the organization of a club. 
We talked about it two weeks ago, and our first Indian King’s 
Daughters Club was organized on Saturday last, September 14th, 
This is the first club of this kind in this land, I think. I will write 
the result of the club’s efforts to be useful after it has tried one 
month. 

I have translated the mottoes ‘ Look up and not down,” ete., 
into Marathi. I see some wonderful changes in the natures of some 
of my most mischievous scholars since the club was formed. They 
seem to be aware of their responsibility. I find no discipline so per- 
fect as to trust a girl with some very important work. 

We have a very happy time in the evening, when all the girls 
come inmy room. We all sing together as best we can. We have 
no love songs to sing, and no merry, comic bits of song, but we sing 
hymns and feel quite content. You see they do not allow women to 
sing in our country. People think it a very bad thing in a house 
for a wife, if she has any talent or inclination, to sing. But we are 
getting rather unruly in this school of ours. We are going to tum 
the tide and make it a good and honorable taste. 


QUINCY, MASS. 


We are afraid that our King’s Daughters have not done very 
much. — It was started about a year ago. We gave a Thanksgiving 
dinner to a poor ofd woman, and a basket of nice fruit to a sick girl, 
and then we do little things ourselves. 

There is a family in town by the name of King, and a daughter 
belongs to our King’s Daughters. When we carried the basket of 


fruit to the sick girl, and told her that it was from “ten girls — the 
King’s Daughters,” she said, “Oh, thank you, Miss Kings.” She 


thought that Mr. Wing had ten daughters. 

We intend to have a fair just as soon as we can get enough 
things made for it. At the meetings, which are once a week, we 
sew while some one reads. 

If you can suggest anything for us to do, we should be very 


glad to hear from you. 
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LYNN, MASS. 


Tue Lend a Hand Club, consisting of thirty-six members, young 
ladies connected with the Unitarian Church, Lynn, was formed 
Nov. 14, 1888. 

The first work was for a poor family, consisting of a mother 
and five children, making dresses, aprons, and underclothing. The 
boots, stockings, and trousers were purchased by the club. The 
membership fee of the club is twenty-five cents a year, and absent- 
ees pay five cents for each absence. 

The church held a fair December 5th. The club had the pro- 
ceeds of the club-table, amounting to forty-five dollars. 

March 16th the club began working for the Day Nursery. 
The club had eleven meetings last season, meeting every other Sat- 
urday. It now meets every other Wednesday. 

This year the club held its first meeting on October 4th, con- 
tinuing work for the Nursery. The club has adopted the Wadsworth 
mottoes and Lend a Hand badge. 


LANCASTER, MAss. 


Sryce our last report ‘The Neighbors’? work may be briefly 
summed up. With the exception of the interval from June 28th 
to September 20th, when no special local call on us was made, we 
have continued our regular fortnightly meetings, and work for the 
“Doreas” box, which latter has largely supplied the immediate 
needs of a little girl in the Baldwinville hospital, and happily con- 
tained a goodly portion to send to the sufferers from the Johnstown 
calamity. Our library committee has sent packages of books, mag- 
azines, illustrated papers, ete., to various hospitals and one of the 
Life-Naving Stations. 

To our meeting in May, to which Mrs. Whitman's presence and 
good word lent so large an element of success, I need only refer to 
state that since then two other Lend a Hand clubs have been formed 
in this town — one in a Sunday school, the other in the South part 
of the town, and called, [ believe, ‘The Unselfish Band.” 

Just how far these are referable to the influence of that meet- 
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ing, we are unable tu state, but presumably they are in part, at least, 
the fruit of it. 

We hope this meeting was but the beginning of a series which 
shall lead to a closer union of interests in the societies. As yet, 
however, it has not been followed by others of a similar kind. 

The Neighbors have chosen for their winter work, to aid in 
outfitting the hospital now just starting at Clinton. 

We have recently held our first annual meeting, and, with 
an enlarged membership, we hope that our helping hands will be cor- 
respondingly increased. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


THERE are ten members of our club, eight from our church, 
and the other two in different societies, so it is not a parish affair. 

A president, secretary, and treasurer have been chosen, and we 
hold our meetings once a week. Our object is to do what we can in 
every way, but we have taken up particular work at different times. 

As we only started the club in the spring we have very little to 
show for our work. The most we have undertaken so far has been a 
lawn party and fair combined, by which we made money to help the 
“Country Week” and “ Working Girls’ Vacation Fund” a little. 
We hope to do more in the future. 


LEAFLETS of- services, and songs for the clubs, which are 
printed in this department may be obtained at the Lenp a Hanp 
office, 8 Hamilton Place, by addressing the secretary. Price: 10 
cents per dozen. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


LETTER FROM THE PUNDITA RAMABAI. 


Cuowrpatty, Bompay, 
Oct. 11, 1889. 

I HAVE eight widows living with me now, and one comes 
to study here as a day scholar. Our youngest widow is only 
thirteen years old. The history of this child is very sad. 
She was betrothed when she was just emerging from her 
babyhood, and sent off to live with her mother-in-law. She 
did not have a happy time there, but the worst had not yet 
come. Four months ago her intended husband died suddenly. 
Since then the child has been very cruelly treated ; beaten, 
scolded, cursed, and despised by everybody and starved almost 
to death. They told her dozens of times every day that she 
‘was the cause of her husband’s death.” She ‘had killed 
him.” They said many other unpleasant things. Her father, 
who seems to be an intelligent man, could not bear to see the 
child so cruelly treated, but he has no means to support her, 
so he brought her away from her mother-in-law’s house with- 
out letting that old lady know where he was going to take his 


SHARADA SADAN, 


daughter. 


He knocked at my door at an early hour Sunday before 
last. I was shocked at the sight of the child, for she looked 
like a skeleton covered with skin. It made my heart ache 


and the tears come into my eyes to see the sad, sad expres- 


sion on her face. The light had gone out of her large, black 
eyes; her head and shoulders were bowed down as if under 
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some great burden. She had three or four jewels on her per- 
son. I told her father that I could not take care of the 
jewelry. He said he would take them away in the afternoon 
when he should come to say farewell to his child. I took 
Kasbai (this is the little girl's name) about our house, and 
told her to make herself quite at home. We could sce the 
rapid change taking place in her face by the afternoon. All 
the children have tried to make her happy, and helped her as 
well as they could. When at last the father came to bid her 
good-bye, she gave every one of her jewels away, and would 
not comply with his request to keep one or two little jewels 
with her. ‘* No!” she said, with vehemence, mingled with 
rage and disgust, **T will not have them. I do not want 
them; take all of them away.” She looked quite relieved 
when she had taken them off. I was surprised at this, and 
asked her father why she spoke so. Ile explained by telling 
that she had been so dreadfully treated by her mother-in-law 
and the intended husband's brothers and relations since his 
death, that she did not wish to have anything about her that 
would remind her of them and their ugly behavior. I did 
not wonder at it. 

The father and brother took leave of the child. She 
smiled and said she would write a letter when she had learned 
to do so. She did not cry when they went away. She was 
at home now as never before. I asked the child two or three 
days afterwards if she liked it here, and whether the days 
seemed long or short. She said she liked being here very 
much indeed; her time had seemed quite short. The poor 
child told me she was counting the long days and hours since 
her father had told her of iis intention to bring her to me. 
She was very anxious to get out of her mother-in-law’s house 
and come to school to study and be happy. In three days 
after she came here her expression had completely changed. 
She looked quite like another child. Now she is as happy 
and free as a bird, and sings songs with other children and 
plays with them quite like a little child. She is an intelligent 
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girl, and applies herself very diligently to her studies in 
school hours. How thankful’ I am to have her here! I wish 
I could reach, help, and comfort all the six hundred thousand 
little child-widows of her age. 





Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., Bay State Trust Co., 87 
Boylston Street, Boston, is the treasurer of the Ramabai 
Association, and will gladly receive money to be devoted to 
general expenses, or the building fund, as may be desired by 
the giver. Particulars with regard to the work may be had 
by addressing Miss A. P. Granger, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


} DELAYED INTELLIGENCE. oY 

A NEWSPAPER statement regarding a series of coffee- 
rooms established by the East Gloucester Reform Club seemed 
to require the attention of this journal. We therefore 
addressed a note to Mrs. Ward, who was spoken of as the 
patron and founder of these clubs. In reply, Mrs. Ward 
tells us that the club came to an end ** several years since,” 
“died, and was scattered.” The paragraph in question has 
been wandering from newspaper to newspaper, ind is one of 
those pieces of information which the ‘* Argus-eyed press” 
chooses to inflict on us now and then, without any attempt at 
verification. It is what an amiable public calls ** newspaper 
true.” 


THE CONFERENCE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Tne National Conference of Charities and Correction 


Es held its sixteenth meeting at San Francisco. The occasion was 
one of great interest and importance. The meetings covered 
eight days, from the 11th of September until the 18th. 








Among the delegates from all parts of America were some of 
the gentlemen and ladies who have distinguished themselves 


, most in the studies of reform,—punishment and other charity, 
be —and the treatment of the subjects brought forward com- 


manded the respect and attention of the community. 


XUM 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


THE fourth annual convention of Christian Workers in 
the United States and Canada was held in Buffalo, N. Y, 
beginning Oct. 24, 1889. The arrangements for discuss- 
ing the many papers given at such a convention were remark- 
ably well made. Papers were limited as to time, and were 
followed by animated discussions for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. No speaker in the discussion was aliowed more than 
three minutes, unless the time was extended by the vote of 
the convention. The energy and zeal of these discussions 
were inspiriting, and they were free from any bitterness or 
personal feeling, though in many instances the speakers dif- 
fered totally in their methods of work. The convention was 
held in the First Presbyterian Church. From two to three 
hundred delegates were present from different States and 
Canada, and a large attendance at each of the three meetings 
daily attested to the general interest they awakened. Rev. 
R. A. Torrey, formerly of Minneapolis, but now of Chicago, 
presided at these meetings, and the secretary, Rev. John C. 
Collins, of New Haven, added not a little to the interest by 
his wide-awake reports and papers. 

It is not the province of this journal to bring before the 
public the religious side of the discussions which took place 
in this convention. The religious papers have done that, and 
have done it well. We deal here with the philanthropic side, 
which comes within the limit of these pages. 

The work of Berkeley Temple, of Boston, was admira- 
bly described by Rev. C. A. Dickinson. The increase in each 
branch that it has undertaken has been large. In particular, 
what is known as the Dorcastry, or young women’s club, has 
been of great benefit to the girls of the neighborhood and 
those passing by. An average attendance in the rooms, which 
are by no means large, is about sixty. 
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Col. Clarke gave an interesting account of the Union 
Mission of Chicago, and was followed by Mr. Bradley, of 
Detroit, who told of the new Casino Mission there —a mis- 
sion started after the Convention of Christian Workers met in 
Detroit in 1888, and owing its birth to that convention. 

Rev. John C. Collins spoke on boys’ clubs, a matter very 
near his heart, and in which he has had great experience. He 
was closely questioned as to his methods, which were prac- 
tical in the extreme. Mrs. Bernard Whitman read, the same 
day, a paper upon the Lend a Hand and Wadsworth Clubs, 
giving some account of the formation, object, and work of 
these clubs. 

One of the most interesting papers was that of Mr. W. 
M. F. Rounds, on the Burnham Farm for Boys. This farm 
consists of some five hundred acres of land among the Berk- 
shire Hills, where boys between the ages of nine and sixteen 
year's are sent by parents or magistrates to remain during their 
minority. The boys are educated in farming and industrial 
pursuits, and a system of rewards and punishments has been 
instituted which works admirably. 

Excellent reports were given by Miss Campbell on work 
among railroad men, ete., by Rev. H. G. Lord on charity 
organizations, Anthony Comstock, and Rev. S. H. Lee of New 
Haven. The last deserves more than a passing mention. It 
was upon Student Work, and showed how the theological stu- 
dents were sent out in the vacation months under the direction 
of a committee, to work among the poor, and the results of 
this practical study. 

The earnest desire to learn the best methods of doing the 
work in hand characterized this convention. Private or secta- 
rian feeling was unknown, and the perfect harmony of the 
six days’ meetings was a noticeable feature of the conference. 

Complete stenographic reports of all addresses, ques- 
tions, answers, etc., will appear in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Convention,” published by the Bureau of Supplies, and fur- 
nished by Miss S. A. Robins, First National Bank Building, 


New Haven, Conn., upon receipt of one dollar. 











PUBLIC SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 


[Instituted September, 1889. ] 








v card 
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Every pupil, on becoming a depositor, receives 
bearing his name and the name of the savings bank to 
the school is assigned. 

Deposits are made with the teachers of the resp 
rooms on Monday mornings, who enter the same on the 
in duplicate, one set being kept on file in each room. 
principal receives the deposits from the teachers and turn} 
amount over to the bank, receiving credit therefor on his 
her pass-book. 

The deposits of each school are placed in a general find, 
and the account thereof kept on the books of the bank. 
When a pupil has deposited one dollar, and for every dollar 
deposited thereafter, the general fund is drawn upon to/his 
credit. A pass-book is issued to him by the bank upon a 
check given by the principal or teacher when his deposit shall 
have reached the sum of one dollar, and for every dollar 
deposited thereafter a similar check upon the general funjl of 
the school is given to him with his pass-book for presentation 
at the bank. 

Deposits may be withdrawn on a written order fiom a 
parent or guardian, countersigned by the principal or tefcher. 
Should it be necessary for a pupil to withdraw his deposit 
before receiving a pass-book, he surrenders his card, |which, 
with the duplicate, will be cancelled at the bank. 

At the close of the school term, and upon leaving school, 
the pass-books will be sent home, and may then be used for 
dealings with the bank independently of these regulations. 
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FATHER DAMIEN. 





We have received from Honolulu a copy of the very 
interesting photograph of Father Damien, the minister to the 
leper colony in Molokai. From this photograph Miss Hale 
has made an etching, which is published for our readers. We 
shall have pleasure in presenting an early copy to all of the 
subscribers to LEND A I]Anpd who renew their subscriptions 
before Christmas Day. It must be our Christmas present to 
them. 

The journals published in the missionary interest in San 
Francisco are, not unnaturally, somewhat grieved by intima- 
tions, which have been made unfairly, that the Protestants have 
neglected the unfortunate people who are in the leper colony 
at Molokai. We do not understand that any true friend of 
Father Damien means to throw censure upon others. All 
that is claimed for him by those who praise his unselfishness 
is that he took common lot with those whom he would serve, 
and refused to leave them even when he had opportunities. 
Mr. Stevenson was surprised that so few of these poor people 
remembered him even six months after his death; but we 
have the highest authority for knowing that lepers, even when 
they have been cured, are not always grateful: and any friend 
of Father Damien must value the verdict of the civilized and 
Christian world as to his magnanimity, rather than the silence 
of afew men and women broken in constitution of mind or 
body. 

The picture which we now publish is the picture of a 
good man, It is not the picture of a man strong intellectu- 
ally, perhaps. But it seems to us that it gives some key to 
the character of one whose name will be long remembered 
for his sufferings and the spirit in which he bore them. — It is 
now announced that a brother of Father Damien is to take 
his place at Molokai. 


REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. — Appletoni Street Chapel. Sixth Annual 
Report. Treasurer, Arthur S. Knight. The Institution 
gives religious instruction and moral and social education to 
people unconnected with) any church. Current expenses, 
$1,336.29. 

Boston.— Home for Incurables. Fourth Annual Report. 
President, Frederick L. Ames; Treasurer, J. Arthur Beebe. 
The aim of the Home ‘‘is to address itself to the sorest need.” 
Current expenses, $8,857.44; balance on hand, $150.83. 

Lowe.tt, Mass.— People’s Club. Seventeenth Annual 
Report. President, F. T. Greenhalge; Secretary, James 
Watson. The Club is for the ‘intellectual improvement, 
and also for the rational amusement, of men and women of 
this city during the winter evenings.” Current expenses, 
$2,454.98 ; balance on hand, $179.63. 

Lonpon. — Travellers’ Aid Society. Fourth Annual 
Report. President, The Lady Frances Balfour; Secretary, 
Miss E. Dimock. The Society endeavors to protect and give 
necessary help to young girls or women arriving friendless in 
a great city. Current expenses, £350 s.2 d.2 1-4; balance at 
Bankers, £99 s.7 d.3 3-4. 

Boston.— Provident Association. Thirty-eighth Annual 
Report. President, Hon. Charles R. Codman; Secretary, 
William Hedge. The Society affords relief, as far as it is 
able, to destitute families, American and foreign, who have 
been visited by their own agents. Current expenses, $26,- 
500.00; balance on hand, $632.59. 

Boston. — North Bennet} Street Industrial School. 
Annual Report. Secretary Board of Managers, Annie F. 
W. Fiske. The managers maintain industrial classes for both 
children and adults, a vacation school in summer, and evening 
clubs for social and educational purposes in winter, Current 
expenses, $15,179.65; balance on hand, $593.54. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Epwakps, AMELIA B. Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys. 
A Midsummer Rainble in the Dolomites. Second edition. New York, 
George Routledge & Sons. 

GARRISON, WILLIAM LLoyp. The Story of His Life Told by His 
Children. New York, Century Co. 

Howirr, MAry. An Autobiography. Edited by her Daughter, Mar- 
garet Howitt. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

MACLAY, ARTHUR COLLINS, LL. B. Mito Yashiki. New York, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THomMpson, AUGUSTUS C. Foreign Missions; their Place in the Pas- 
torate. in Prayer, in Conferences. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

TURNER, ALICE, and GERTRUDE SMITH. ‘Ten Dialogues in Rhyme 
for Primary Schools. Boston, Eastern Educational Bureau. 

SIpGWICK, Mrs. ALFRED. Caroline Schlegel and her Friends. New 
York, Scribner & Welford. 





MR. RUSKIN’S SIX ESSENTIALS. 


THERE are three material things, not only useful, but 
essential to life. No one ‘* knows how to live” till he has 
got them. 

These are Pure Air, Water, and Earth. 

There are three immaterial things, not only useful, but 
essential to life. No one knows how to live till he has got 
them also. 

These are Admiration, Hope, and Love. 

Admiration, the power of discerning and taking delight 
in what is beautiful in visible form and lovely in human char- 
acter, and, necessarily, striving to produce what is beautiful 
in form, and to become what is lovely in character. 

Hope, the recognition, by true foresight, of better things, 
to be reached hereafter, whether by ourselves or others, nec- 
essarily issuing in the straightforward and undisappointable 
effort to advance, according to our proper power, the gaining 
of them. 

Love, both of family and neighbor, faithful and satisfied. 
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Lenp A Hanp.—Edward Everett Hale’s ‘* Magazine of Organized 
Charity” is the best practical exponent in that field of Christian labor. 
We commend it heartily to all engaged or interested in philanthropic 
work. It is healthy, practical, sensible and wide-awake from cover to 
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best ideas of the best men and women upon reforms, charities and kindred 
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in this country. Everything he puts forth has a peculiar touch of his 
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Co., 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
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